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NuanisBusiness Standards 


Pdeals 


IN ADVANCING STANDARDS in all lines of business and professional service, Kiwanians should seek to be men with a lively consciousness 
of what is right and wrong, men of a fine sense of honor, men who prize individual integrity more than individual gain. 
Business should supply useful goods in an orderly manner for human needs at lowest cost. The production of material values 


t 


is indispensable; the formation of human values should be equally compelling. To survive, business must gain a fair profit for com- 
mensurate service. To succeed, business should give added service for community enrichment. 

The various professions afford opportunity to strengthen honorable and helpful human relationships, and all members of the 
professions should strive by example and influence to preserve the high standards of ethical conduct against the attacks of all mer- 


cenary and commercialized interests. 


Application 


Wonesty—Thou shalt not steal, either by old or new 
methods. 

Kiwanis urges a keener sense of fundamental honesty and a 
more Courageous application of the Eighth Commandment to busi- 
ness and professional evils 

Kiwanis Condemns the abuse of bankruptcy laws, cancellation 
of contracts without mutual consent, commercial bribery and mis- 
leading advertisements 


Fair Competition—Not merely the letter but the 
spirit of fairness. 

Kiwanis should strive to eradicate not only those forms of un- 
fair competition which have been branded unlawful but also those 
countless weapons of deception and injury which are so question- 
able as to conflict with the spirit of Kiwanis ideals. 

Kiwanis specifically condemns such sharp practices as slander- 
ing Competitors, hiring employes of a competitor to obtain trade 
secrets, price favoritism to special buyers, unfair disclosure of 
bids, glowing promises which cannot be fulfilled, and hidden de- 
fects in merchandise 


Law and Business 
laws 

Business and professional men should voluntarily develop and 
impose upon themselves standards of conduct which are above 
just criticism, which will stand the full light of publicity and will 
tend to avert oppressive legislation. 

Business and professional men should observe existing laws, 
and where vicious practices persist, should support new legisla- 
tion to protect society; they should exert only a wholesome in- 
fluence upon lawmakers to the end that present harmful legisla- 
tion be repealed and that fewer and better laws be enacted. 


Higher standards mean fewer 


Impartial Arbitration—The court of first resort. 


Kiwanis endorses both commercial and industrial arbitration 


in principle and urges business men to expand the types of dis- 
putes which they are willing to submit to such settlement. 

Kiwanis supports the following constructive measures: The 
incorporation of arbitration clauses in contracts; the establish- 
ment and promotion of arbitration facilities; a readiness on the 
part of members to serve on arbitration committees; and, when 
parties to the dispute, a willingness to abide by the decisions of 
the committee. 


Improving Employment Relations—Emphasize 
the human factor. 

Employment should be as nearly continuous as possible at 
wage rates which encourage efficiency and permit a rising stand- 
ard of living. 

Management should recognize labor's right to ad 
ing conditions, progressive methods of selection, training, super- 
vision and promotion, and facilities to adjust grievances promptly 


equate work- 


Waste Reduction—A total asset; it has no liabilities. 

Business itself should war against waste of human resources by 
the adoption of public and private health policies, accident pre- 
vention aids, and ways to create and improve industrial morale. 

Material resources should be conserved by improving budgeting 
and cost accounting practices, by increasing operating efficiency, 
by enlarging fire prevention activities, by wise habits of con- 
sumption and judicious use of simplified and standardized prac- 
tices. 


Business Stabilisation—Steadying prosperity by 
balanced production. 

To smooth the ebb and flow of business requires self-restraint 
in pricing and profit-taking during boom times and careful gaug- 
ing of consumer demand and production schedules. 

Business men should encourage long range planning of public 
and private construction, wise control of credit against reckless 
speculative use and further research in business administration. 


Realisation 


Eacu Krwanian may promote the acceptance of these standards by exemplary conduct as an individual and as agent or representative 
of a corporate body, by promoting the application of these objectives in the specialized codes of trade and professional associations, 
and by inspiring the younger generation to make these principles the living realities of the future. 

Further evolution in business and professional standards demands the collection of concrete cases and problems and the extraction 


of ethical principles from specific decisions. 


The modern achievements of business and the professions are due as much to the realization of ethical standards as to mechanical 


, 


efficiency. Progress compels constant revision of these standards—the continuous challenge of business and the professions to Kiwanis. 


This statement of Kiwanis Business Standards printed in three colors 


with hand drawn border, size 12 1 


s available at International Headquarte rs, 


in lots of ten or 


x 16 inches suitable for framing 
Price 
more, fifteen cents 


twenty cents each; 
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TRE TRIUMPH 
OF PEACE * 


By JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


International President ; | 


HE citizens of the United States and Canada for over a century have been living side 
by side and have been working out problems of modern democracy within national 
and political surroundings which are quite different in origin and in many respects | 


diff arent in ideals. 


In the United States a republican form of government was substituted for a monarchy, 
which, in form differed in political and social traditions from most of Europe. - 


The origin of Canada as a nation is quite different. She has sought to realize the & 
same dreams of happiness and progress the United States has sought to enjoy, but under 


British political and social conditions. 


These British traditions and ideals give to Canada her distinctive character and her rela- 


tions with us a special significance. 


Though the laws under which each nation derives its happiness or sorrow are different 
and the institutions of the United States are not the same as those of Canada, yet back of ( 
their separate nationalities and separate histories, lies the race, and over a thousand years 





»f common traditions. n 
ti 

The great continent of America sustains our two nations. While the boundary which ti 
separates us as nations is visible to the rest of the world, the line which designates it has is 
been drawn so finely that it is almost invisible to us of these two great countries. Z 
This fine line is nearly four thousand miles in length but during all the period of time y 
since the signing of the Rush-Bagot Treaty in 1818, international conciliation and arbitra- R 
tion have taken the place of armaments. This object lesson could well be studied with 0: 
profit by other nations of the world today. 2 
What a splendid thing it is for these two great nations to observe United States- Me 
Canada Week from April 22-28. My suggestion is that all clubs wherever possible to do h 
so, and especially those near the border line, exchange speakers who will speak on current me: 
public affairs problems of their respective countries. We will then better appreciate our T 
é ' g 
neighbors’ problems and understand the trends in both countries. le 
This further exchange of personal relationships in international affairs will help us to per- a 
petuate the peace which these English speaking people have enjoyed for well over a century. fF fe 
The International Convention at Toronto, June 10-14, will also offer a great opportunity ol 


for all Kiwanians of both countries to mingle and become better acquainted, and through 
these contacts, cement still closer the friendships which already exist. i 








| 
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The Harding International Good Will Memorial was erected by Kiwanis International 
in Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia, and dedicated September 16, 1925. 


United States-Canada Week April 22-28 


By F. P. DAWSON 


Chairman, Special International Committee on United States-Canada Week 


NE hundred and_ seventeen 
C) years ago in April, 1818, an ar- 

rangement between two great 
nations, not only in regard to reduc- 
tion of naval force but to the limita- 
tion of Armaments was concluded. It 
is perhaps the only treaty of its kind 
which has never been changed and 
never broken. 

This agreement was negotiated in 
Washington in April 1817 between 
Richard Rush, Esq., acting Secretary 
of State for the United States of 
America and the Right Honorable 
Charles Bagot as Great Britain’s En- 
voy. Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary for and on behalf of 
his Britanic Majesty. It has been 
known ever since as the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty. Every citizen of our two 
great countries should familiarize him- 
self with the actual stipulations of this 
proclamation and ever hope that for 
time without limit it shall continue in 
force. 

What a blessing such a treaty, if 
observed in the same manner would 
have been to the nations of other con- 
tinents. How different would be the 
international relationships in Europe 


—how different would the political and 

economic situation be the world over. 
It is particularly fitting that Ki- 

wanis International should celebrate 





| 


F. P. Dawson 








United States-Canada Week every two 
years at least and most appropriate 
that this week should coincide with 
the anniversary of the inauguration 
of the Rush-Bagot Treaty. 

The purpose of the observation of 
the United States-Canada Week is to 
emphasize the international charac- 
ter of our organization and to pledge 
our unqualified support of all move- 
ments that shall tend to cement and 
preserve the peaceful relationships be- 
tween our two countries. 


Expressing Good Will 
in Substantial Manner 


Kiwanis International is not content 
with the degree of friendliness that 
has existed between our two nations 
for the past 117 years but is ever 
alert to the necessity of increasing the 
spirit of goodwill and amity already 
established. Kiwanians paid tribute 
to the exiisting goodwill and under- 
standing internationally between the 
two countries in a substantial man- 
ner when in September, 1925, they 
erected in Stanley Park, in the glori- 
ous City of Vancouver, in British Co- 
lumbia, the Harding International 
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Good Will Memorial. The inscription 
on this memorial is from the inspir- 
ing address of President Harding on 
his, the first visit of any President of 
the United States to Canada. These 
words sum up the real significance of 
the goodwill and friendship which ex- 
ists between these two great nations 
of Anglo-Saxon background. 


Inscription on Harding 
International Good Will Memorial 


“What an object lesson of peace 
is shown today by our two great coun- 
tries to all the World. No grim-faced 
fortifications mark our frontiers, no 
huge battleships patrol our dividing 
waters, no stealthy spies lurk in our 
tranquil border hamlets. Only a scrap 
of paper, recording hardly more than 
a simple understanding, safeguards 
lives and properties on the Great 
Lakes, and only humble mileposts 


mark the inviolable boundary line for 
thousands of miles through farm and 
forest. 

“Our protection is in our fraternity, 
our armour is our faith, and the tie 
that binds, more firmly year by year, 





The highway at Quebec. 


is ever-increasing acquaintance and 
comradeship through interchange of 
citizens; and the compact is not of 
perishable parchment, but of fair and 
honorable dealing which, God grant, 
shall continue for all time.” 

Kiwanis International expects each 
club in both countries during the week 
of April 22 to April 28, 1934, to ar- 
range programs suitably devoted to the 
further promotion of peaceful and 
friendly relations between our two 
nations. Preparations should be made 
well in advance, a speaker if pos- 
sible a native of the other country 
should be obtained. Any club if there 
be any which does not display both 
the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack should arrange to do so from this 
meeting forward. Many, if not all, 
of the clubs in the United States have 
at least one native born Canadian and 
many Canadian clubs have former citi- 
zens of the United States on their 
rosters. 

To have these members or guests 
of members who formerly hailed from 
the other country especially intro- 
duced at this meeting would add a 
touch of international friendliness. 
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The other great opportunity Ki- 
wanians have of emphasizing interna- 
tional relations, of getting better ac- 
quainted, of learning to know each 
other better—of extending their hand 
in fellowship and goodwill is by at- 
tending the International Convention, 
to be held this year in the City of 
Toronto, which is celebrating its one- 
hundredth Anniversary as a City. 
Preparations are being made not only 
by the Kiwanians of Toronto but by 
all its citizens to entertain the many 
visitors who will during the year 
come from all parts of the continent 
and even beyond. 

A visit to the International Con- 
vention in Toronto would undoubt- 
edly give United States Kiwanians a 
closer insight into the attitude of 
Canadians, who while continuing close 
allegiance to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations yet appreciate the 
merit of their nearest neighbors and 
ever hold out the hand of friendship 
to their cousins to the south, firm in 
their belief that the great English- 
Speaking Nations are the most power- 
ful factors in the preservation of 
world peace. 




















Bathing beach, Les Eboulements, Quebec. 


The Martyr’s Shrine near Midland, Ontario. 
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Promoting H 


throughout the United 
indeed 

privileged beyond comparison in 
having available, as a vehicle, their 
great Kiwanis organization by which 
international good will and harmonious 
relationships may be encouraged and 
engendered between these two great 
democratic nations. 

Realizing this, Kiwanis International 
has set aside this year the period of 
April 22-28, during which the respec- 
tive clubs in either country are 
earnestly requested to observe, by ap- 
propriate programmes, activities and 
objectives, the establishing and ce- 
menting of more intimate and friendly 
international contacts. This may be 
accomplished by various means, and 
particularly, in making arrangements 
sufficiently in advance, to insure hav- 
ing prominent speakers of the other 
country, address each club, and 
enunciate those broad, fundamental 
principles, so essential, toward accom- 
plishing the fulfillment of these more 
intimate and friendly contacts. 

For more than a hundred years, 
Canada and the United States have 
lived as neighbors without a serious 
quarrel, and without the protection of 
an armed fortification along their vast 
extending boundary. This happy con- 
dition has been due, to an earnest de- 
sire to maintain peace, and to a 
disposition to be reasonable in the 
settlement of such disputes as have 
arisen. 


Rush-Bagot Treaty, 1818 


Britain’s experience in the war of 
1812 demonstrated the importance, for 
defensive purposes, of naval arma- 
ment on the lakes. Accordingly, soon 
after the Treaty of Ghent was signed, 
orders were issued for the increase of 
the naval forces on Lake Champlain 
and the Great Lakes. The government 
of the United States considered that 
it would be most unfortunate, now 
that peace was restored, should the 
two nations be drawn into a race in 
building armaments on the Lakes, and 
therefore proposed a definite limita- 
tion of the number and size of the 
armed vessels to be kept in these 
waters. Britain accepted this scheme 
and instructed her minister at Wash- 
ington, Sir Charles Bagot, later Gov- 
ernor of Canada, to conclude an agree- 
ment which should make it effective. 





armonious Relationships 


By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K. C., 


International Committee on Public Affairs 
for Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Chairman, 


The Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1818 
limited the armed vessels to be main- 
tained by each nation on Lake Ontario, 
to one vessel not exceeding one hun- 
dred tons’ burden, and carrying one 
eighteen pound cannon, on _ Lake 
Champlain to one, and on the Upper 
Lakes to two such vessels on the lakes. 
It also provided that all other armed 
vessels should be dismantled, and that 
the four retained should be used only 
in services which would not interfere 
with the armed vessels of the other 
nation, such as the prevention of 
smuggling and the protection of fish- 
eries. 

The Rush-Bagot Agreement, with 
slight modifications, has remained in 
force since 1818, although it could 
have been terminated by either party 
giving six months notice. It has in 
large measures contributed to the 
peaceful relations, which have con- 
tinued during this long period, and 
has demonstrated the possibility of 
maintaining peace, when there is a de- 
termination to avoid all possible causes 
of conflict. The United States and 
Canada have been pioneers in devising 
practical means for the limitation of 
armaments, and in the resort to good 
will, rather than force as a foundation 
upon which to build the structure of 
peace. 








F. Trafford Taylor, K. C. 


Confidence and Common Sense 


This treaty implies absolute confi- 
dence, by each country in the other. 
Since it was passed, history reveals, 
this standing monument of two great 
countries, observing the principles of 
this treaty so well and faithfully, that 
even today, when from practical y all 
other parts of the world war clouds are 
gathering, there is not even a hint, or 
suggestion of, either country protect- 
ing itself from the other in the way 
of boundary fortifications or otherwise. 

If an object lesson to the rest of the 
world were necessary, this peace pact 
on the continent of North America 
should be sufficient to exemplify to the 
full, the beneficial effects of what is 
after all only a practical, commonsense 
arrangement for both the United 
States and Canada. 

It is quite apparent to the most 
casual observer, that in such arrange- 
ment in the past century, there has 
been saved to the taxpayers of either 
country, many millions of dollars, 
which otherwise, and under other cir- 
cumstances, might well have been 
vainly expended in boundary fortifica- 
tions, with the concomitant result of 
international distrust. 

The little country of Denmark in 
Seandinavia also made a similar de- 
cision when its fleet was destroyed in 
the Napoleonic wars. Having no fleet 
left and no money wherewith to build 
or buy another, the Danes decided they 
would do without a fleet. Similarly, 
being hedged about on land with Ger- 
many and other larger and more 
powerful countries, Denmark realized 
the absolute futility of maintaining an 
expensive standing army. Thus Den- 
mark is today without any navy what- 
ever and only a handful of border 
guards. Denmark’s decision was pos- 
sibly “Hobson’s choice;’”’ nevertheless 
it has saved the citizens of Denmark 
many millions of dollars in vainless 
warlike preparations, which saving has 
in part made possible the development 
of agriculture to a high degree of per- 
fection and success. 


Golden Opportunity for Kiwanis 
Kiwanis has, therefore, a golden op- 
portunity to foster continuously good 
will, better understanding, unanimity 
of opinion and international good fel- 
lowship between the citizenry of each 
(Turn to page 189) 








Mutual Understand 


OR many years I have been person- 
F ally interested in Canada. When 

I was a law student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan I formed some 
warm friendships with Canadians. One 
of them drew for me such a glowing 
picture of Western Canada that at one 
tim: I deliberated on whether or not 
I would woo the Goddess of Fortune 
in Calgary or California. 

At International conventions I have 
been deeply impressed with our good 
friends from the North whom it has 
been my privilege to meet. Those of 
us from the United States who attend- 
ed that great convention in Los Angeles 
last June were inspired by the friendly 
feeling of the Canadians who were 
there. There was good will in their 
handclasps. It was radiated in their 
faces. It was manifest in all they 
said. 

As a result of the organization of 
Kiwanis International and its mainte- 
nenee in the two great English speak- 
ing countries of the North American 
continent, international peace and good 
will have been developed and promoted 
to an extent unknown anywhere else in 
the world. What a fine thing it is that 
on Canadian soil, where an American 
President spoke a few years ago, there 
is a monument built by the Kiwanians 
of the United States and Canada as a 
symbol of international friendship! 

Ten years ago when, for the first 
time, I drove beneath the crude, wood- 
en arch at Blaine, Washington, which 
marks the international boundary at 
that point and stands as a monument 
to the good will which for over a hun- 
dred years has existed between our 
two neighboring countries, I thought 
of that imaginary line stretching east- 
ward three thousand miles through 
farm, forests and plains to the Great 
Lakes, thence to the Atlantic, on which 
no fort is maintained and across which 
no soldier passes, save on a mission of 
peace. What an example to all of the 
rest of the world of how two nations 
may dwell side by side in brotherly 
love, and thereby avoid the crushing 
tax burdens of maintaining fortifica- 
tions and armed forces along their ad- 
joining frontiers. 

That was my first visit to Canada, 
but it did not take me long to discover 
the genuiness, the likeableness and 
the neighborliness of the Canadian 
people. A few days later my wife and 





Clark Clement 


I pitched our camp on Vancouver Is- 
land, along the placid Strait of Geor- 
gia. Next morning I donned my bath- 
ing suit and started for a swim, but 
discovered the water was so shallow 
that it was difficult to find a spot where 
it was of suffcient depth. As I was 
surveying the shore line, a Canadian 





Fishing on the Nipisiguit River, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 
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ing and Good Will 


By CLARK CLEMENT 


Chairman, International Committee on 


Public Affairs for the United States 


woodsman, whom I had never seen be- 
fore, called to me through the trees 
that I would find a good swimming 
place farther down the beach. When 
I returned a half an hour or so later 
he was still there. Then I discovered 
for the first time that there was a trail 
leading through the woods back to his 
cabin. He invited me in, though I was 
a perfect stranger, and gave me a doz- 
en fine clams that he had dug that 
morning. 

Any American who has traveled in 
Canada no doubt has had many similar 
experiences. Never shall I forget the 
courtesy of Canadian Kiwanians ex- 
tended to a party of about forty with 
whom I was travelling from Winnipeg 
to Prince Rupert following the St. Paul 
Convention. In every city where there 
was a Kiwanis club a group of Ki- 
wanians in their automobiles were 
present to greet us, to drive us around, 
and to make us feel at home. At Sas- 
katoon we had but fifteen minutes, yet 
with their friendly assistance we saw 
the town. In Jasper National Park, 
where, of course, there is no Kiwanis 
club, transportation had been provided 
for us. In Winnipeg we were enter- 
tained for an entire day. Such cour- 
tesies are not easily forgotten. They 
are the mark of a gracious and hospi- 
table people. Unquestionably, they il- 
lustrate the typical attitude of the 
Canadian people toward their neigh- 
bors to the south, and those who visit 
their unique and interesting country. 

As Canada is a member of a great 
colonial empire, with varied, farflung 
interests in all parts of the world, Ca- 
nadians naturally maintain a world 
viewpoint. This makes it easy for them 
to understand us and our problems. 

This year many of us will have our 
first opportunity, when we visit Tor- 
onto to attend the International con- 
vention, to see our Canadian friends in 
the romantic atmosphere of their na- 
tive environment. Eastern Canada, 
with its old world architecture, its 
numerous famous places of historic in- 
terest, its picturesque landscapes, its 
youthful zest, and its industrial ac- 
complishments and democratic attain- 
ments, is an objective of such unusual 
attractiveness as to lure far from home 
anyone who likes travel and is fas- 
cinated and refreshed by distant 
scenes. 

(Turn to page 189) 
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On to Toronto! 


REGARDING TORONTO 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


1. Hotel reservation contracts now in 
the hands of your club secretary. 

2. Convention Office now open. Ad- 
dress: Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

3. Early reservation contracts ur- 
gently advised. Hotels desirable 
for convention use under contract 
and no direct reservations ac- 
cepted by them. 

4. First assignment date: Monday, 
April 2. 

5. Final cancellation date: Thursday, 
May 24. 


OTEL reservation contracts for 
LH the Eighteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International, 
to be held in Toronto, June 10 to 14, 
have been mailed to club secretaries 
and the Kiwanis Convention Office has 
been opened in the Royal York Hotel 
in the convention city to receive the 
reservation contracts and to make the 
requested arrangements for hotel 
accommodations. 

With district “On-to-Toronto” 
chairmen actively promoting at- | 
tendance at the convention and 
with clubs throughout the entire 
organization sincerely interested 
in the forthcoming gathering the 
indications are unmistakably 
pointing to an old-time flood of 
early hotel reservations. 

Toronto hotels regarded as 
particularly adaptable for Ki- 
wanis convention use are under 
contract to Kiwanis International 
and following the procedure out- 
lined in the Constitution and By- 
Laws of Kiwanis International 
the assignments will be made by 
the convention office. 

There is no change in the con- 
vention hotel assignment plan. As 
in the past signed hotel reserva- 
tion contracts accompanied by 
the hotel guarantee deposit of 
five dollars per person will be 
sent to the convention office, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, and 
these contracts will be dated 
and numbered. The individual 
will indicate as usual the price 


ments will be made in accordance with 
the request of the individual. Obviously 
a request for a very low priced ac- 
commodation will not permit assign- 
ment of the individual to the head- 
quarters hotel or to any hotel where 
prices are above the amount noted. 
Districts will be kept together so far 
as those in the district make it pos- 
sible. Experience of past years has in- 
dicated that every district desires to 
be in what is regarded as the head- 
quarters hotel. Obviously every district 
cannot have all of its members housed 
in the one hotel, so strict adherence 
to the “‘first come first served” plan is 
necessary. The district governor’s res- 
ervation contract should be among the 
very first to be received. His is sent 
in the usual way through his club sec- 
retary. Providing the price indicated is 
correct his reservation will assuredly 
be in this headquarters hotel and with 
reasonable promptness on the part of 
Kiwanians throughout the district a 
goodly number of district Kiwanians 
can be housed in the same hotel with 
their governor, district secretary and 
others including of course the lieu- 
(Turn to page 189) 








per person he desires to pay for 
accommodations. The  assign- 





Toronto is the focal point of the world’s two largest railroad 
systems——-The Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways. 
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By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


RAIL TRAVEL RATES 
ARE ATTRACTIVE 


IRST of all it may be stated that 
F the convention rate of a fare and 
one third for the round trip under 
the Identification Certificate plan has 
been granted by the railroad associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 
But there are a lot of possibilities of 
considerably cheaper rates. Kiwanians 
are urged to particularly check up with 
their local agents before making any 
definite arrangements. Your local agent 
is going to be in possession of the very 
latest information on reduced rates, 
other than the convention rate. The 
convention rate of a fare and a third, 
by the way, is a reduction from the 
former rate of a fare and a half for 
the round trip. 

With Toronto’s Centennial being 
held this year there are some very 
strong possibilities of special rates for 
certain periods. 

Then with the Century of Progress 
continued this year. it is regarded as 
assured that rates will be adjusted to 
make rail travel to Chicago financially 
attractive. A great many folks are go- 
ing to find, it is suggested, that 
it may be best to purchase their 
round trip tickets to Chicago, 
then buy additional round trip 
tickets to Toronto. By all means, 
however, this very important 
matter should be gone over care- 
fully with your local agent. 
Never in connection with the 
holding of an International con- 
vention of Kiwanis has there 
been as complicated a set of re- 
duced rate possibilities. 

From some sections it will be 
possible to take in the Century 
of Progress and Niagara Falls 
before or after the convention 
with little or no extra rail cost. 
From the Pacific coast east there 
have for years been reduced sum- 
mer excursion rates considerably 
below the convention rate. It 
should be understood, by the way, 
that convention rates cannot 
fluctuate or shift up or down in 
line with special seasonal excur- 
sion rates. There is a fixed rate, 
determined by the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that 
rate is now a fare and a third 
| for the round trip (formerly a 
fare and a half). The only 

(Turn to page 190) 
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An Ontario beauty spot to lure the tourist and sportsman. 


ORONTO is a starting point for 
7 many delightful excursions by 
boat or motor car. The water trip 
lake and up the Niagara 
river to Queenston Heights, where 
in 1813 the valiant Brock died, like 
Wolfe, in the hour of victory, and on 
to Niagara Falls by trolley, has long 
been extremely popular. Or one may 
motor around the lake by way of Ham- 
ilton, a thriving city, and St. Cath- 
erines, passing through a lovely coun- 
try studded with immense orchards 
laden with luscious fruit and vine- 
yards bearing delicious grapes to Ni- 
agara Falls. The majectic Niagara 
Falls, over which the waters of the 
upper Great Lakes plunge with titanic 
thunderings into the seething abyss be- 
low, have been acknowledged as one of 
the wonders of the world, ever since 
Father Hennepin, the French Recollet 
friar and companion of La Salle, first 
beheld them in 1678. 

Also within easy distance of Toronto 
are the flourishing cities of western 
Ontario. Here and throughout south- 
ern Ontario and much of the north the 
roads are excellent and are kept in 
first class condition. The main roads 
connecting the more important centres 
are equal to any in America. 

The province of which Toronto is 
the capital, is known as the “Premier 
Province” of the Dominion, being the 
most populous and the richest, and hav- 
ing made the greatest strides in ma- 
terial progress. Nowhere else in the 
Dominion is to be found the same 
variety, the rugged pine forests and 
valuable mines of the north contrast- 
ing strongly with the farmlands and 
delectable orchards of the southern dis- 
tricts, known as the “garden of Can- 
ada”. Of a total area of over 400,000 
square miles, the older settled section 
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Short Trips 


from 
Toronto 


By J. B. HARKIN 


Commissioner, National Parks 


of Canada 


in the south takes up about one-fifth. 
The northern section, known as “New 
Ontario”, while containing an immense 
area well suited to agriculture, is re- 
markable for rich mines, its vast for- 
ests and countless lakes and rivers. 

In the older parts of the province 
and easily accessible from Toronto by 
rail or motor highway are many de- 
lightful holiday resorts, such as the 
Muskoka lakes, the Lake of Bays chain, 
the Thirty Thousand Islands of Geor- 
gian Bay, French river, the Kawartha 
lakes, the Rideau lakes, the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrenc?2 and others. 
All of these possess manifold attrac- 
tions for the tourist, the canoeist, the 
fisherman and the nature lover. 

Algonquin Park, a vast public re- 
serve of wild life, containing no less 
than 1,200 lakes in which the best of 
fishing is to be enjoyed, is located two 
hundred miles northeast of Toronto. 
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Saint Lawrence River from Sheek Island near Cornwall, Ontario, showing ‘‘The Rapids King.” 
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Further north there are wide spread 
areas in which the most ardent fisher 
and hunter will find amplest scope for 
pursuing his favorite pastimes. Among 
these may he mentioned Lake Nipigon, 
Nipigon river and the Lake of the 
Woods, at all of which well appointed 
bungalow camps have been established, 
and Lake Penage, Quetico Park and 
the Timagami ‘Forest Reserve, this 
last containing some four million acres. 
Amid this vast labyrinth of virgin for- 
est, lakes and rivers, roam moose, deer, 
bear and timber wolves. Bass, pick- 
erel, pike, maskinonge, lake trout and 
speckled trout are found in abundance. 

The “Ferguson Highway” which 
leads from Severn, about 90 miles north 
of Toronto, through North Bay, On- 
tario’s Gateway to Northern Ontario, 
and continues on to Cochrane, about 
500 miles north of Toronto, is excep- 
tionally picturesque throughout. The 
route passes through the delightful 
Muskoka district famous for its beauti- 
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Who wouldn’t be inspired to take a vacation in such a peaceful country? This shows the wooded 
banks of the River Thames near London, Ontario. 








Dartmouth Lake Road, 


ful summer resorts, the Timagami 
Forest Reserve, one of the most ideal 
camping areas in the whole Dominion, 
the Cobalt silver mining area and the 
gold mining districts of Kirkland Lake 
and Porcupine and across the height of 
land which separates the waters flowing 
into the Great Lakes from those that 
flow northward into the Arctic. Vaca- 
tionists and others taking this trip will 
be impressed by the wealth and variety 
of northern Ontario’s resources, for 
far beyond North Bay they will find 
fertile belts of virgin soil admirably 
adapted for agriculture, and see much 
of the gold mining areas that help to 
make Canada the second gold produc- 
ing country in the world, surpassed 
only by the Transvaal. Here one may 
see a new country in the process of 
making. 

The magnitude of Ontario’s recrea- 
tional resources, especially in the “New 
North”, is attracting increasing num- 
bers of pleasure eeekers each year 


Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


from all over the continent. Toronto 
is the gateway to a great part of this 
“lakeland playground.” 

The National Parks of Canada, De- 
partment of the Interior, at Ottawa 
will be glad to supply Kiwanians with 


[ 


road maps and booklets on the area 
around Toronto. Various maps, which 
indicate main connecting highways be- 
tween one’s state and the convention 
city, are also available, free of charge. 
Specific requests regarding any phase 
of vacationing in Canada will re- 
ceive prompt attention if addressed to 
our office. Make your plans early. 





The Three Sisters, Perce, Quebec. 








The Air Port at Toronto. 
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A Picture of Canad 


world, has suffered severely from 

the economic depression of the 
past four years. The Dominion has 
been particularly hard hit for three 
main reasons: 

Ist. Canada is over-burdened with 
debt. A growing and comparatively 
young country naturally spends much 
on public works and enterprises of all 
kinds. Then in addition Canada en- 
tered the war at the very outbreak and 
poured her resources into the struggle 
without stint. Canada, likewise, has 
been generous in her pensions to her 
veterans. So Canada found herself 
when caught in the depression, with 
a huge debt, heavy fixed charges and 
declining revenues. 

2nd. Canada is an ambitious trad- 
ing nation. For its population it is 
perhaps the leading trading country 
in the world, greater even than the 
United States. Although our population 
is only around ten million, yet we are 
the fifth exporting country, being sur- 
passed only by the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. When 
world trade started to dry up, when 
every nation began to place restrictions 
on commerce, Canada was naturally 
seriously affected. 

8rd. Canada is primarily an agricul- 
tural nation. This is our chief source 
of wealth. We produce hundreds of 
millions of dollars more farm goods 
than we need for our own use. Not 
only have foreign countries not been 
buying to the same extent, and our 
farm products faced with high tariffs, 
but prices have dropped to absurdly 
low levels. 

These are the three main reasons 
why Canada has found herself peculiar- 
ly hard hit by the depression. On the 
other hand Canada in some ways has 
been more fortunate than many other 
countries, and particularly her neigh- 
bor to the South. The Dominion’s 
banking system may not be perfect—it 
is being revised by Parliament, as a 
result of the report of a Banking Com- 
mission—yet Canada has gone through 
the past four years without a solitary 
bank failure, or the collapse of a sin- 
gle life insurance company. At no 
time was there the financial and eco- 
nomic debacle, which created such 
chaos in many American communities. 
Canada’s institutions may have been 
strained, but they have stood the test 
of the four trying years. 

Then the world demand for gold has 
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ian National Life 


By ARTHUR R. FORD 


Managing Editor, London, Ontario, Free Press 


ITH the desire to present to all 

Kiwanians a picture of present- 
day Canada, summarizing the high 
spots, we asked Arthur Ford to write 
the article because his experience par- 
ticularly qualifies him to do so. Be- 
cause he has held various club and dis- 
trict offices, has served as a member of 
the International Committee on Public 
Affairs for Canada, and several terms 
as an International Trustee, and is now 
serving as a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram for the Toronto Convention—he 
knows Kiwanis. Because he is Man- 
aging Editor of an important newspa- 
per he has his finger on the pulse of 
the nation and he knows the important 
personages in Canadian civic, political 
and educational life. In 1931 on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister 
he was chosen a member of the Royal 
Commission named to study and report 
on the use of radium and X-ray and 
the necessary proper organization for 
cancer control. 

We asked him to answer such ques- 
tions as—how has the depression af- 
fected Canada?—how about the matter 
of tariffs—what are Canadians think- 
ing about and what is the trend of 
national development? 





resulted in great prosperity in the 
mining industry. New mining fields, 
north right to the Arctic Circle, have 
been opened up. Canada has advanced 








Arthur R. Ford. 


until today it is the second gold pro- 
ducing country, surpassed only by 
South Africa. The mining develop- 
ment has helped save the situation in 
Canada. 

What have been the trends of na- 
tional development and thought in the 
past four years? Is Canada heading 
for Fascism, Communism or thinking 
of following the experiments of the 
United States, adopting the N. R. A.? 


Trade Expansion—Tariffs 

From the standpoint of commerce 
there has been a remarkable expansion 
in trade ‘within the Empire. Canada, 
today as never before, is looking to 
Great Britain and the Empire as 
potential markets for her agricultural 
surplus. For this development the 
United States is largely responsible. 
The Republic is the natural market 
for Canada’s farm products. For years, 
despite a certain amount of trade bar- 
riers, commerce flowed north and 
south. The United States bought our 
live stock, dairy products, wheat, etc., 
as well as the products of our forests, 
mines and fisheries. Canada purchased 
in return largely manufactured goods 
from the Republic. Despite the fact 
that Canada bought nearly twice as 
much from the United States as the 
Republic purchased from the Do- 
minion, the American statesmen pro- 
ceeded to raise high tariffs against 
Canada. Canadian purchases in the 
United States in 1921 for example 
were $856,176,820, and our exports to 
the Republic were $542,322,967. In 
1929 we bought from the United States 
goods valued at $868,012,229, and 
sold to the Republic goods worth 
$499,617,145. 

It was in 1922 that the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff was imposed inflict- 
ing a severe blow at Canadian farm 
exports. Then in 1930 came the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff, which in many 
cases amounted almost _to an embargo. 
Purchases of Canadian foodstuffs 
dropped to almost nothing. 

Take for example butter. In 1921 
we exported to the United States but- 
ter to the value of $5,993,786. At 
that time the duty was 2% cents per 
lb. Nor the tariff is 14 cents per lb., 
and in 1932 the exports were only 
valued at $148,375. Or again take 
cream. In 1920 we shipped cream 
valued at $1,987,461. In 1920 cream 
entered the United Stetes free. Now 
the duty is 56% cents per gallon and 
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our exports only totalled in 1932, 
$129,285. In 1929 when cattle entered 
free we sold to the United States over 
$46,000,000 worth. In 1932 with a 
duty of 2% and 3 cents a pound our 
total exports were almost wiped out. 
So it goes down the list. It is doubt- 
ful if many Americans appreciate the 
blow these two tariff bills dealt Cana- 
dian agriculture. 

It was faced with this situation that 
Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett sought new 
markets in England and the Empire; 
there was no alternative if agriculture 
was not to perish. In 1932 at a con- 
ference in Ottawa new Imperial trade 
agreements were signed, giving Canada 
a preference in the British markets. 
Since then there has been a remarkable 
growth in trade within the Empire, but 
particularly with Great Britain. To- 
day Canada and the Canadian farmer 
is looking not to the United States, but 
to Great Britain. During the 12 com- 
plete months since the British Empire 
Trade Agreements went into effect 
November, 1932,—that is from De- 
cember 1932 to November 1933 inclu- 
sive,—Canada’s domestic exports to 
Empire countries totalled in value 
$251,180,000, compared with $217,- 
275,000 in the previous 12 months, an 
increase of $33,907,000 or 15% per 
cent increase in the period. Canada’s 
domestic exports to the United King- 
dom totalled $207,380,000, compared 
with $177,443,000, an increase of $29,- 
937,000 or nearly 17 per cent. 


Railways and Finances 

So much for trade. The two great- 
est domestic problems which face 
Canada today are possibly our rail- 
ways and the finances of the four 
Western provinces. Canada in the 
early part of this century went on a 
great railway building spree. This was 
to be Canada’s century; there was to 
be no end to our growth, we would 
soon have a population of fifty mil- 
lions; our resources were unlimited. 
So encouraged by our governments, 
railways and railway contractors built 
more and yet more railways. Their 
bonds were guaranteed by the country. 
When the war came the Grand Trunk 
Railway and the Canadian Northern 
soon found themselves in difficulty. 
They were taken over by the country, 
nationalized and linked up with the 
existing small government system, the 
Intercolonial Railway and called the 
Canadian National. 

There were then two systems, one 
privately owned, the C. P. R., and the 
other publicly owned, the Canadian Na- 
tional. It was thought to be an ideal 
situation; they would be a check on 
each other. There followed a great 
era of competition; palatial hotels were 
built; they established luxurious golf 
courses; they constructed better and 
bigger engines and trains. When the 
collapse came in 1929 the country 
found itself with a railway system, 
with a debt almost as large as the 


national debt and piling up colossal 
deficits yearly. 

A commission was appointed to 
study the problem. This commission, 
after a thorough inquiry, recom- 
mended a new set-up for the Na- 
tional Railway to take it out of politics 
and a plan of coéperation which the 
C. P. R. in order to save both systems 
and the country from bankruptcy. A 
board of trustees with wide powers has 
been recently formed following the 
Royal Commission’s recommendation 
and is now functioning. Whether it 
can solve the problem is a matter for 
the future. 

The four Western Canadian prov- 
inces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia, passed 
through an era of great expansion in 
the early part of this century. They 
built great parliament buildings, estab- 
lished new universities and set up pub- 
lie services of all kinds. They may 
have been extravagant, but it was an 
era of extravagance and every one 
thought there was no end to the days 
of prosperity. When the boom broke 
in 1929 these four provinces found 
themselves loaded with debt. To add 
to their troubles great stretches on the 
prairies have been without crops for 
five years as a result of continual 
drouths. Thousands of farmers in- 
stead of producing, actually have been 
on relief. The drop in farm prices 
and particularly wheat, has cut the 
agricultural income to the minimum. 
The provinces have been faced with 
dropping revenues and at the same 
time increasing burdens from relief 
for unemployment. To balance budg- 
ets has been almost impossible. The 
federal government has been coming 
to their rescue, but obviously this can- 
not continue forever. Ottawa cannot 
play Santa Claus for all time. 


New Political Party 


The most interesting Canadian poli- 
tical development in recent years has 
been the growth of a new political 
party with the cumbersome name of 
the Canadian Codéperative Common- 
wealth Federation, which has been re- 
duced in keeping with the times, to 
the initials of C. C. F. Its leader is 
James S. Woodsworth, an idealistic 
and very sincere intellectual, a former 
Methodist minister, but for many years 
connected with Labor in Western 
Canada. He has been one of the 
members in the Dominion House for 
Winnipeg since 1921. His chief lieu- 
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Old Fort York, Toronto. Built 1793 and recon- 

structed last year. This will be opened May 24, 

1934. On July 4 the National Society of United 

States Daughters of 1813 will unveil a memorial 

tablet to General Zebulon Pike of Pike’s Peak 

fame, who was killed at Fort York on April 
27, 1813. 








tenant is Canada’s only woman mem- 
ber, Miss Agnes Macphail, born on the 
farm, a former school teacher, repre- 
senting a rural Ontario riding and ex- 
ceedingly clever on the hustings. The 
platform of the party is largely Social- 
istic in character. What progress it 
has made in Canada it is difficult yet 
to tell. The party is active in Ontario; 
how strong it will be on the prairies 
it is hard to predict. It has had as 
yet no real test. In the recent British 
Columbia elections it captured a num- 
ber of ridings and will form the of- 
ficial opposition in the Legislature. In 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, 
all conservative in their views, it is 
as yet not a political force. However, 
the traditional Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties are naturally disturbed at 
this new political element. 

Canada has serious problems to be 
faced and to solve, largely financial 
in character. Yet the nation has come 
through the depression amazingly well. 
Her institutions are unshaken. Canada 
is looking to the future with cheerful- 
ness and hope. Every possible busi- 
ness index shows we are on the up- 
grade. Both domestic and foreign 
trade is increasing. Basic industries 
are improving. 


Trends 


What then are today the Canadian 
trends? 

1st. Growth of trade within the 
Empire, partly for sentimental reasons, 
but chiefly as a result of tariff bar- 
riers on the part of the United States, 
and other countries. This is without 
animosity to the Republic and Canada 
stands ready to talk trade with the 
Republic whenever the time is aus- 
picious. 

2nd. A rolling back of the map of 
Canada northward to the Arctic as a 
result of the quest for gold, and other 
precious minerals. Aviation has made 
this development possible. 

38rd. There is no strong feeling to 
adopt the N. R. A. It is felt that 
Canada as an exporting nation is in a 
different position from a country as 
self-sustained as the United States. 
Yet we are naturally affected by the 
United States. The Roosevelt experi- 
ment is being closely watched and will 
have a reaction in Canada. Some 
features of the N. R. A. may become 
a part of Canadian economic life. 

4th. A growing feeling irrespective 
of parties that steps must be taken to 
prevent so far as possible a repetition 
of the present depression. A sentiment 
in favor of so called radical policies 
such as unemployment, insurance, 
health insurance and state medicine. 

5th. There is no sentiment in Can- 
ada in favor of Fascism; Communists 
may be noisy, but are not numerous. 
Canada stands for development of its 
national life through its present parli- 


amentary system, handed down 
through the centuries from Great 
Britain. 
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Ottawa—Crucible of a Nation 


of the world, all roads led to the 

Eternal City. To a lesser degree 
Canadians may claim that so far as 
the Dominion of Canada is concerned, 
all roads lead to Ottawa, for this city 
with its Gothic buildings of Parliament 
overlooking the broad sweep of the 
Ottawa is not only the nerve centre 
of a country but one of the focal 
points of an Empire. 

Three hundred and twenty three 
years ago, Samuel de Champlain trav- 
ersing the Ottawa in a_ birch-bark 
canoe landed at the foot of a tall cliff 
now known as Nepean Point. First 
white visitant to the site of a future 
capital, his likeness embodied in a 
statue facing the blue Laurentian Hills 
commemorates the fact that he made 
sun-readings on this spot. An astro- 
labe identified by experts as belonging 
to this courageous colonizer of New 
France was found in the vicinity of 
Pembroke and is linked up with his 
Ottawa visit. 

As the slow current of destiny 
moved on in the new world the golden 
lilies of a dying regime vanished from 
the frowning battlements of Quebec 


|" the days when Rome was queen 


SHRINE OF A NATION'S HEART 


By WILLIAM Q. KETCHUM 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Ontario 


and the future By Town and Ottawa 
played a humble role as a portage in 
the long chain of waterways, artery 
of the fur trade from Montreal to the 
western country. 

In the eighteenth century Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, discoverer of the 
mighty river in the North West Ter- 
ritories which now bears his name, 
measured and recorded in his memoirs 
the number of paces in this Chaudiere 
portage. With his Scottish economy of 
words he said then the ultimate of what 
was to become a city of 150,000 souls. 

In 1800 Philemon Wright of Wo- 
burn, Massachusetts, imbued with the 
restless pioneering spirit of the New 
Englander settled on the Quebec side 
of the river where now stands the city 
of Hull. A score of years later Nicholas 
Sparks crossed the river and made a 
clearing in what is now the heart of 
Canada’s capital. 

When Great Britain, for strategical 
reasons, decided to build a canal from 
a point below the Chaudiere Falls to 
Kingston, Colonel John By of the 
Royal Engineers was commissioned to 
carry out the $2,500,000 undertaking. 
It was an aftermath of the War of 


1812 with its memories of an exposed 
St. Lawrence frontier, but the beauti- 
ful and durable waterway has sur- 
vived merely to afford pleasure to dev- 
otees of bathing and swimming. Thus 
did By Town, the future Ottawa, come 
into existence. Few people are aware 
that Captain Sir John Franklin, Royal 
Navy, who with his companions of the 
“Erebus” and “Terror” perished in 
search of the North West Passage, laid 
the cornerstone of the canal. 

Confederation, the process of weld- 
ing into a whole Sydenham’s “two na- 
tions in the bosom of a single state,”’ 
was the mainspring of Ottawa’s rise to 
full stature as the crucible of a young 
nation in the making—that coupled 
with the caprice of a queen and the 
wisdom of a scholarly governor-gen- 
eral, Sir Edmund Walker Head. 

Ottawa does not lay special claim 
to any colourful sequence of tradi- 
tion. For in the early march of North 
American history she is almost a par- 
venu. Beginning as a portage she 
went through the painful labours of 
existence as a hamlet and then to the 
happier era of the lumber kings of 
the Ottawa Valley. 











Wellington Street and Parliament Square 
thing every visitor to Canada should not miss. 





It £ here where important Empire conferences are held. 
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The Prime Minister of Canada, Hon. R. B. 
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The Senate Chambers, Parliament Buildings. 


Until the pact of Confederation had 
crystallized into reality she differed 
but little from many other inconspic- 
uous centres. The stroke of hammer 
and the ring of chisel on what is to- 
day Parliament Hill changed all this. 
A city of saws became a city of laws 
and Ottawa’s advancing skyline was 
the outcome. 

The rising tempo of Canada’s voice 
in the affairs of nations is shown in 
the ever-growing list of Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Extraordinary ac- 
credited to her and to the increasing 
volume of consular representation. 

There is Hon. I. M. Tokugawa, doyen 
of the diplomatic corps who represents 
Japan in the Capital with the same 
discernment and acumen which fea- 
tured his distinguished career in 
Australia and other countries. There 
is Hon. Warren Delano Robbins, rep- 
resenting the United States whose 
growing stake in the Dominion is in- 
dicated by the magnificent Legation 
on Wellington street. There is Hon. 
Charles Arsene Henry, French Min- 
ister, whose wife is a descendant of 
the ancient noblesse of New France. 
Italy, China, Poland, Cuba, the Argen- 
tine, Mexico, Belgium and Peru are 
all represented in Ottawa either by 
consuls or trade _ representatives. 
England, too, has a British High Com- 
missioner in the person of Sir William 
Clark who occupies historic ‘“Earns- 
cliffe.’’ 


Ottawa Has Great Charm 


In seeking to analyze the charm of 
our captial city we are naturally han- 
dicapped as native sons by the close- 
ness of the perspective. We must in 
all modesty, however, agree with world 
opinion which considers Ottawa’s geo- 


graphical position as an ideal one. A 
natural setting of great aesthetic ap- 
peal has been embellished by the skill 
of the town planner with spaciousness 
as its keynote. 

Ottawa’s first beautification scheme 
was evolved by Mr. Noulan Cauchon, 
head of the capital’s official Town 
Planning Commission, in 1910. Un- 
like L’Enfant who planned Washing- 
ton, Mr. Cauchon was faced with a 
project of regenerating the errors of 
a gridiron system. This was solved 
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by the opening of streets and round- 
ing of corners. 

Thanks to her fairy-godmother, the 
Federal Government, the city now 
possesses seventeen miles of formally 
treated parkways, the building and 
maintenance of which have entailed 
expenditures running into millions. 

Buildings to the value of several 
millions of dollars have already been 
removed as a preliminary step in the 
development of a great national civic 
centre, the approach to which has 
been generously widened and around 
which are already grouped the East 
Block of the main federal buildings, 
one of Canada’s largest hotels, and 
the Union Railway Terminals. 


Places of Interest to the Visitor 


What has Ottawa to offer to the 
visitor which other cities lack? Her 
attractions would require an exhaus- 
tive article by itself. Through her 
national archives she has become one 
of the meccas of the historian for 
within the walls of this interesting 
building are to be found the keys to 
the whole pent-up stream of Canadian 
history under the fleur-de-lis and the 
Union Jack. Professors and students 
from all over the world spend fruit- 
ful hours in original research in this 
treasure house and reputations rise 
and fall under their skilfully applied 
scalpels. The war posters and pictures 
in this modest repository in themselves 
constitute an infinitesimal portion of a 
vast collection which cannot be re- 
placed. There is, too, the priceless 
Harmsworth collection, the model of 
Quebec, Wolfe’s shoes, Sir Isaac 
Brock’s tunic, and a bewildering array 
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Nurses Memorial in the Hall of Fame. 


of other historical objects each of 
which has its own story to tell. 

In her national gallery there has 
been built up a superb collection of 
European art of the greatest periods 
and the most complete and represent- 
ative array of Canadian art in exist- 
ence. The collection of old masters 
includes splendid examples of the 
Italian, Flemmish, German, French 
and British schools. 

Another show place of Ottawa is 
the octagonal library of Parliament 
which escaped the flames when the 
main structure of the Houses of Par- 
liament was destroyed by fire in 1916 
only to be replaced by a finer building, 
the corner stone of which was laid by 
the Prince of Wales. 

Other points of interest include the 
National Museum of Canada, the Na- 
tional Research Council, and the Do- 
minion Government Motion Picture 
Bureau and the Royal Mint. Through 
the Motion Picture Bureau, Captain 
Frank Badgley, M. C., has made a 
complete pictorial record of all the 
recent events in Canadian history. 
The Central Experimental 
Farm, home of practical 
agricultural research carried 
on with skill and patience, is 
seldom overlooked by the 
visitor while the Dominion 
Observatory is also worthy 
of inspection. 

Ottawa is sometimes de- 
scribed as a city of clubs for 
within reach of the capital 
are half a dozen golf clubs, 
an admirable night club, and 
a number of night clubs of 
mushroom growth. 

One must not even in a 
brief sketch of this kind 
overlook the show of Parlia- 
ment. For at the opening 
and closing of the Federal 
House a setting of other days 
is provided by the non-per- 
manent active militia of Can- 








ada. Guns boom over the city as the 
King’s representative sweeps into view 
accompanied by a traveling escort fur- 
nished by the Princess Louise Dragoon 
Guards, plumes tossing, helmets glis- 
tening, lance pennants fluttering in 
the breeze. Lines of  scarlet-clad 
guardsmen allied to the Coldstreams 
in England come to the present as the 
band plays the National Anthem. Nor 
can any military picture of the capital 
be truly complete without reference 
to the Cameron Highlanders of Ot- 
tawa, perpetuating the famous fight- 
ing 38th Ottawa Battalion and allied 
to the 79th Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders with headquarters at 
Inverness in Scotland. 


Served by the Ottawa river and its 
tributaries, the city and district, with 
its enormous reservoir of water-power 
to draw on, naturally take their place 
conspicuously among the _ industrial 
centres of this continent. The three 
plants of the Gatineau Power Com- 
pany within reach of Ottawa have a 
total designed capacity of 562,000 
horse power, for electrical energy, for 
industrial requirements being’ ex- 
tremely reasonable in price while elec- 
tricity for domestic consumption is the 
cheapest in the world. 

Ottawa is naturally proud of her 
main hospitals, the Ottawa Civic, and 
the Ottawa General. Every effort is 
made to safeguard the health of the 
population and so far as water supply 
is concerned the purification plant at 
Lemieux Island is a model of its kind, 
constructed at a cost of $1,600,000. 

There can be no more appropriate 
conclusion made to a descriptive nar- 
rative pertaining to Canada’s cap- 
ital than a word of reference to the 
Peace Tower with its Chamber of Re- 
membrance and famous carillon. 
Sentinelled above the main House of 
Parliament, the Tower commands 


vistas in every direction. In _ the 
Chamber of Remembrance will even- 
tually repose the Book of Remem- 
brance containing the names of 50,000 
Canadians who made the supreme 
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“Altar of Remembrance,” in the Peace Tower. 


sacrifice during the Great War. 

When the silver notes of the caril- 
lon peal over the city our thoughts 
instinctively turn to this modest West- 
minster of Canada to dwell on things 
which transcend the attenuated 
bounds of city and country. Ottawa 
ceases then to be a city and becomes 
the shrine of a nation’s heart, part of 
a great Empire in the vanguard of the 
world’s progress. 


Regarding the Kiwanis 
Club of Ottawa 


By S. F. DADSON, President 


The Kiwanis Club of Ottawa was 
built in 1917 by Mr. Atkinson, Field 
Representative of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, and received its charter on 
April 11, 1918, on which date the 
charter was presented by George F. 
Hixson, President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

The following are the Past Presi- 
dents of the club: 

1917-18, W. G. Keddie; 
1919-20, A. H. Fitzsimmons; 
1921-22, C. G. Keyes; 1923, 
F. H. Plant; 1924, W. E. 
Houghton; 1925, C. Hick- 
man; 1926, E. S. Miller; 
1927, A. J. Ames; 1928, Dr. 
W. C. Macartney; 1929, H. 
S. Higman; 1930, W. G. 
Barron; 1931, N. B. Mac- 
Rostie; 1932, Dr. W. W. Me- 
Kay; 1933, W. S. Woods. 

Officers for 1934 are: 
President, S. F. Dadson; Im- 
mediate Past President, W. 
S. Woods; Vice-Presidents, 
H. I. Anscombe, Col. D. Car- 
michael, R. A. Seasons, and 
A. D. Stewart; Hon. 
Secretary-Treasurer, V. S. 
Castledine. 

(Turn to puge 190) 
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INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


/f| ET us work as friends,” was the appeal of Prime 
Minister MacDonald in calling the Seven Power 
Conference in 1981. 

This statement suggests the finest type of international 
relations. The term international friendship connotes a 
higher type of relationship than international peace or 
even international good will. Friendship suggests not only 
peaceful cessation of hostilities and considerate attitude 
but positive action of mutual assistance. Former President 
Wilson’s words are truer than ever: “The only cement that 
will hold the world together will be the cement of friend- 
ship.” 

Kiwanis International has always promoted international 
friendship between Canada and the United States and has 
adopted practical methods to increase this friendly relation. 

The fundamental contribution of Kiwanis to this end is 
the long-standing friendliness between the Kiwanians of 
Canada and of the United States. The Kiwanians of these 
two countries have fellowshipped with unusual friendli- 
ness and unity of spirit. Officially there has never been 
any action which in the slightest way indicated that any 
advantage was taken by the United States Kiwanians be- 
cause of their larger numbers. Rather the utmost con- 
sideration has always been shown in all official actions on 
the part of United States Kiwanians for their brothers in 
Canada. 

This cultivation of the spirit of international friendship 
by Kiwanians is in line with the fine sentiment expressed 
by Sir Donald MacLean: “The real hope comes not in the 
disbanding of fortifications or in reductions of battleships 
or cruisers; it lies in the disarmament of the arsenals of 
the mind and in the abolition of hostile fortifications of 
the individual soul.’”’ The friendliness of Canada and the 
United States will surely make for friendship between all 
nations. 

Practical programs have also been developed by Kiwanis 
International to promote these friendly relations. One of 
the early plans was the “Canadian Hour” at the Cleveland 
Convention in 1921 which was a high point in the program. 
At the next convention in Toronto in 1922 a “United 
States Hour” was also carried out with similar results. At 
several more recent conventions the program has included 
an “International Hour.’’ 

In the spring of 1922 an International program was de- 
veloped further to promote this friendliness between the 
two countries, which was called United States-Canada 
Week. This week was observed by all clubs in the United 
States and Canada at their club meetings during the week 
in which fell the anniversary of the proclamation of the 
significant Rush-Bagot Treaty by President Monroe. 

The success of this first United States-Canada Week 
program raised the question as to whether it should be an 
annual occasion but it was finally thought that it would 
be more fruitful if the week were not set for an annual 
observance but from time to time were carried out as cir- 
cumstances seemed to make it advisable. 

Soon after the first observance of United States- 
Canada Week another action was taken which has made 
an exceptional contribution to the friendly relations be- 
tween these two countries and which will long continue 
to do so. I refer to the erection of the Harding Interna- 


tional Good Will Memorial by Kiwanis International in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia, through the 
contributions of Canadian Kiwanians as well as members 
in the United States. It was built on the spot where 
President Harding delivered his memorable address on 
friendly relations between Canada and the United States 
during his visit to Canada which was the first time a 
President of the United States had been on Canadian soil. 

At a meeting of the Board which had previously acted 
favorably upon the erection of some kind of a memorial 
to President Harding, dissatisfaction was expressed with 
any suggestions that had been made as to what the me- 
morial should be and it seemed that the idea of a memorial 
might be given up. I suddenly remembered a visit to 
Vancouver during which Dean Coleman had taken me to 
Stanley Park and described the visit of President Harding, 
the significant reception he had received and the pro- 
found impression which had been made by his address on 
international good will between Canada and the United 
States. This led me to suggest to the Board that the 
memorial to President Harding might well take the form 
of a monument in Stanley Park that would memorialize 
this significant occasion and message. This plan was 
adopted and the memorial was planned as one not only to 
President Harding as President and a Kiwanian, a charter 
member of the Marion, Ohio, club, but also to the friendly 
relations between the two countries which were the field 
of Kiwanis International. 

In view of the emphasis upon the friendship between 
Canada and the United States which resulted from the 
erection of the Harding International Good Will Memorial, 
which was finally dedicated September 16, 1925, the ob- 
servance of United States-Canada Week was not officially 
set again until 1927, when for the second time the clubs of 
Canada and the United States united with a keen enthusi- 
asm in the observance of this program. 

Again there was discussion as to whether it might not 
be wise to regularize this program and finally at the Thir- 
teenth Annual Convention in Milwaukee in 1929 action 
was taken which provides for the observance of United 
States-Canada Week every other year. In accordance 
with this action our clubs observed the program in 1930 
and 1932 and will again carry it out this year during the 
week of April 22-28. A special committee appointed by 
President Johns to promote the observance of this pro- 
gram will soon forward to all clubs, suggestions that will 
be found of practical value to the clubs in planning their 
programs. 

I am sure that, as in the past so again this year, our 
clubs will use this occasion in a significant manner still 
further to emphasize that for which Kiwanis has always 
stood, a true friendliness between Canada and the United 
States, and to make ever true the words of President 
Harding engraved on our memorial—‘What an object 
lesson of peace is shown today by our two countries to all 
the world.” 
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Choose Public Officials 


THE BIRTH OF CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS IS THE DEATH OF CIVIC ILLS 


IST voters delay consideration 
of the selection of public of- 
ficials until an election is so 


near as to render impossible any 
studied attempt to determine qualifica- 
tions of candidates. With the thought 
that careful attention should be given 
to the choice of those who are to ad- 
minister our public affairs, this article 
is written. 

We should not proceed without 
paying a tribute of profound respect 
to those public servants whose capa- 
bilities are unquestioned and whose 
integrity is unimpeachable. More 
than mere mention should be made of 
those officials who are cheerfully and 
generously dedicating their talents to 
safeguarding the public interests, who 
are serving only through a sense of 
civic duty. Frequently with little or 
no compensation they sacrifice time 
ard money to pay a civic obligation to 
the Commonwealth. Their cleanli- 
ness of character and purity of pur- 
pose have acted as a stabilizer to main- 
tain some semblance of sanity in 
politics. Greatly outnumbered, their 
struggle is always courageous and 
often discouraging. Despair is as 
alien to their thoughts as defeat is 
foreign to their sense of right. We 
are appreciative and grateful beyond 
the power of words to express. Would 
that we might liquidate the obligation! 
That desire is as great as its realiza- 
tion is impossible. 


Protect Your Rights 

Every election to place people in 
public positions is important because it 
delegates to them not only control of 
ourselves, but in a large measure the 
conduct of our business or profession, 
as well as power to determine our fi- 
nancial obligations for the support of 
government. The franchise grants a 
right by which we may safeguard 
other rights. Rights must be protected 
and wrongs prevented. The judicious, 
or injudicious, use of the ballot may 
beget rights or wrongs, justice or in- 
justice, greater prosperity or more 
poverty. 

One of the difficult problems of life 
is to find the service for which one is 
most capable. Far too frequently 
men without suitable training are 
placed in public office. 

Office holders are such by the con- 
sent of those whose civic interests 


they are supposed to safeguard. Pub- 
lic officials should submerge self-in- 
terest in social interest. Government 
was not created for the gratification of 
those who govern, but for the protec- 
tion of those who are governed. 

We are suffering from conditions 
far from satisfactory. Incapacity and 
incompetence have developed govern- 
mental machinery extravagant in ex- 
penditures and expensive in admin, 
istration. The attempt to appear 
important leads public officials to a 
lavish and injudicious expenditure of 
public funds while the fundamental 
interests of -the taxpayers are neg- 
lected, if not forgotten. Maladmin- 
istration has increased the cost of gov- 
ernment to an extent which consumes 
a large percentage of every one’s in- 
come. Taxes are only a part of one’s 
necessary expenditures. Food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education and medical 
care provide inescapable expenses. 
When taxes absorb more than their 
proportionate portion all other essen- 
tials suffer. Governmental avarice has 
resulted in many individual financial 
failures. We should study and strive 
to secure public officials who are cor- 
rectly minded and not covetously 
minded. Governments do not create 
wealth except for dishonest office 
holders. Outside of what nature 
naturally provides, the farmer and 
manufacturer are the prime creators 
of wealth. 

The business of government could, 
and should, be conducted on business 
principles. A sound financial policy 
differentiates between necessity and 
extravagance. Taxes would not be 
burdensome were public affairs eco- 
nomically administered—except such 
increases as are essential to liquidate 
past extravagances. Such conduct as 
complained of has no right to exist. 
When, therefore, we deprive public 











HIS article is extremely apropos be- 

cause many elections will be held 
this month. Not only that, but the 
wheels are in motion for the elections 
next fall. Kiwanis clubs have done much 
to help bring about a bigger voting 
percentage. However, the figures still 
show that almost half the eligible vot- 
ers don’t vote. It’s that half, which 
could bring about a decided change in 

officeholders. 
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By JOHN H. MOSS 


Past International President 


officials of the opportunity of contin- 
uing it we take away that which they 
never had a right to possess. 

Legislation has degenerated from 
fundamentals to fads, from simple 
laws to complex absurdities. The 
wish to remain in office frequently 
prompts passage of laws to satisfy the 
whims of constituents. Constituents 
are selfish in requests and the desire 
to secure, or retain, votes induces the 
urging of illogical legislation. This is 
the antithesis of proper practice. “To 
a rational being it is the same thing to 
act according to nature and according 
to reason,” said Marcus Aurelius. Ra- 
tional reasoning is too little indulged 
in by those seeking to secure their re- 
election. If there be a failure in our 
government it is not due to its funda- 
mental form, but to the monumental 
follies of conducting it. 

Unnecessary and unwise legislation 
has accumulated like an_ inverted 
pyramid, and the enforcement of 
many laws is not even attempted. 
Laws beget laws. Commissions en- 
courage commissions. Increasingly 
we are harassed by additional laws 
and embarrassed by additional ex- 
penses. Only such laws as are neces- 
sary to maintain health, happiness, 
progress and security should be en- 
acted. Legislators might well devote 
their attention to eliminating from 
statutes laws lacking in essentials, in- 
stead of writing therein additional 
nuisances. 


Why You Should Vote 


Many, if not most, American pub- 
lic officials lack fitness for administer- 
ing public affairs. The brief tenure 
and vicissitudes of office fail to at- 
tract men successful in business as 
they refuse to interfere with the pro- 
gress of a chosen career for the un- 
certainties of public life. The re- 
establishment of a disintegrated pro- 
gram is not an easy process. Lack of 
office desire leads to lack of funda- 
mental interest. Those best fitted to 
serve are least willing. Those least 
fitted are most willing. The result 1s 
that the selection of public officials is 
largely left to politicians who, un- 
hampered by the activity of others, are 
free to manipulate political machinery 
for purely selfish purposes. These or- 
ganizations become the real govern- 

(Turn to page 190) 
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ATTENDANCE CONTEST 
By JOHN P. DAVIDSON 
Chairman, Committee on Attendance 


OUR International Committee for- 

warded to all club presidents on 

February 27 the rules for the Atten- 
dance Contest for 1934. 

Your Committee believes that parti- 
cipation in the International Contest 
offers a real incentive to increase your 
club attendance. All Kiwanis leaders 
have come to realize that Attendance 
is one of the most important factors 
in the life of our organization. Atten- 
dance creates Interest — Interest 
creates Enthusiasm — Enthusiasm 
creates Results. Attendance also pro- 
motes a greater fellowship and should 
be one of the first obligations im- 
pressed upon a new member. “You 
get out of Kiwanis only that which 
you, as an individual member, put 
into it.” 

We are again counting on the pride 
of the individual member in his own 
club to assure more perfect attendance 
because when club attendance records 
are improved the district percentages 
will improve and Kiwanis Internation- 
al will show increasingly satisfactory 
attendance results. 

Are you, as an individual Kiwanian, 
willing to help International put over 
one of the greatest years in its ex- 
istence? We will do our part to help 
you and feel sure that you will do 
more than we expect of you. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
CANADA 


By F. TRAFFORD TAyYLor, K. C. 


Chairman, Committee on Public 
Affairs for Canada 
HOLE-HEARTED Codperation 
on the part of Kiwanis clubs 
in Canada is requested in connection 
with the two following major objec- 
tives of your Committee. Certain sug- 
gestions for following through on the 
objectives were included in a bulletin 
sent to club presidents on March 5. 

Objective No. 1. Kiwanis Leadership 
to Encourage and Assist Unemployed 
and Kecynents of Relvef throughout 
Canada. 

Everything possible should be done 
whereby the unemployed shall be 
“gainfully employed” by the general 
public who require work done. Ways 
and means can be developed by the 
individual Kiwanis clubs and the sup- 
port and sympathetic consideration of 
municipal, provincial and federal au- 
thorities should be enlisted. 


International Committee Suggestions 


Objective No. 2. Simplifying Gov- 
ernmental Machinery and Encouraging 
Balanced Budgets by Governmental 
Bodies. 

A definite plan of codperation can 
be worked out with the municipal or 
other governmental body of your par- 
ticular community for studying the 
form of government in vogue, the cost 
therefor, rate of taxation and possible 
ways of obtaining a lowering of the 
tax burden. In doing this it is not 
necessary to enter the arena of politics. 
Practical constructive suggestions 
should be offered and every means tak- 
en to codperate with the officials of 
your community toward betterment of 
conditions. Promote safe and sound 
leadership and restore confidence by 
precept and example. The above is 
part of the immediate challenge to Ki- 
wanis. What are we going to do? 
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THE UNDER-PRIVILEGED 


CHILD 
By W. H. TRIMBLE 
Chairman, Committee on Under-Privi- 


leged Child 


E have but one objective—Child- 
hood. 

Kiwanis has other activities, but 
none which appeals to the emotions 
of men as this one does. And, be it 
known, that its response to the out- 
stretched hand of the needy child has 
been the making of Kiwanis. As long 
as our membership continues its la- 
bors for childhood, Kiwanis will thrive. 

In a bulletin to club presidents, re- 
cently issued, your Committee has en- 
deavored to give a few very simple 
facts concerning its wishes and out of 
its deliberations has come the consci- 
ousness of an opportunity before us 
coupled with a task that challenges our 
strength, courage and intelligence. 

We have a purpose that should lead 
us like a pillar of fire. He who is not 
captivated by it has no place on club, 
district or International committee. 
Such important work is only for men 
who have caught the inspiration of the 
task ahead. 

Work for the under-privileged child 
has distinguished Kiwanis among the 
service clubs of United States and 
Canada. 

We will not try to describe the thou- 
sands of cases of under-privileged 
child work done by Kiwanis clubs 
everywhere. The subject is so vast 
that a library could not do it justice. 
We have, however, included in the bul- 
letin referred to a number of sugges- 
tions and we trust that among them 









are some that each Under-Privileged 
Child Committee will find helpful dur- 
ing its 1934 program of activities. This 
bulletin is in the hands of your club 
president; a copy will, however, be sent 
to anyone interested upon request to 
Kiwanis International. 
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VALUE OF THE 
ACHIEVEMENT CONTEST 


By A. F. BRANTON 
Chairman, Special Committee on 
Achievement Contest 
1. It should serve as a guide to the 
club President in laying out a well 

rounded program for the year. 

2. It is a method of self analysis 
for club functioning, as the year pro- 
gresses. 

3. It conserves the club history of 
Achievement, from year to year. 

4. It serves as a splendid method 
for the interchange of ideas, methods 
and results of club’s activities. 

5. It stimulates competition be- 
tween club of relative size. 

6. It is International recognition 
of work well done. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
UNITED STATES 


By CLARK CLEMENT 


Chairman, Committee on Public 
Affairs for United States 


OUR Committee has forwarded to 

all clubs and districts an “Outline 
of Projected Activities’? for the year 
1934 and would appreciate suggestions 
for its practical accomplishment. 
Briefly, these projected activities are: 

1. An impartial study of the 
changes now taking place in our na- 
tional government. 

2. A study of duplication and over- 
lapping in the administrative functions 
of local government. 

8. Promotion of the scientific study 
of causes of crime methods of appre- 
hending and punishing crimin: ls. 

4. Observance of Constitution 
Week. 

5. Programs of entertainment and 
education by clubs for nearby CCC 
camps. 

6. Reduction of traffic accidents. 

7. Passage of the Uniform State 
Narcotic Act. 

8. Intelligent use of the franchise. 

9. Adequate support of public 
schools and maintenance of their fa 
cilities for character development. 
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Sing, Kiwanians, 


dation for the work of your Inter- 

national Committee on Music for 
1934. Sing for the sheer joy of it; sing 
for the relaxation there is in it; sing 
for the fun you can have doing it. 

Your Music Committee believes that 
the day is past, when we had to sing 
just to keep up our courage and that 
there is present a new note in the 
singing that Kiwanians are doing to- 
day. It is that note we wish to foster 
and develop. 

A dogmatic assertion, the first part 
of that paragraph, you think, but your 
doubts, if any, can be dispelled, much 
easier today, than they could have been 
three months ago. For example, if there 
is no new note, please explain the popu- 
larity of ‘“‘Who’s Afraid Of The Big 
Bad Wolf?” It certainly is not because 
of the beautiful poetry—nor yet the 
Beethoven-like character of the music. 

Rather, in its tinkling, nonsensical 
ensemble, did we unconsciously find 
an expression for an emotional relief. 
Many months had the “wolves’’ been 
puffing and huffing at our houses, 
which, we discovered, sometimes to our 
surprise, were made of brick. When the 
realization came, what was more natur- 
al than to rejoice with the “three little 
pigs,”’ because they were living our 
own stories. 

In Kiwanis we’ve seen wolves of all 
sorts, huff themselves blue in the face 
from the “babbit baiters” of yester- 
year, to the financial adversity of more 
recent years. 

“So a service club won’t outlast a 
major depression!’’ say we, as we look 
over Kiwanis of today—and in the 
looking, throw out our chests and let 
loose with a triumphant, pean of confi- 
dence that comes from our very toes. 
What wot’s it then, if the ditty is non- 
sensical? We’ve found a way to express 
our pent up emotions—and we are ex- 
pressing ourselves. 

It is to take advantage of this spirit 
that your Music Committee is setting 
up a contest for a Kiwanis song, to be 
submitted this spring. Out of the con- 
test, we hope there may come a truly 
great Kiwanis song; one that with the 
sweep of its music and the beauty of 
its poetry may become a fitting song to 
be adopted as official by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

It is out of reason to think that 
every division in International shall be 
represented by an entry in this contest, 
but every district should have, at least 


’ a measure or two, that is the foun- 


ingl! 
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By THOMAS L. HUSSELTON 


Chairman, International Committee on Music 


ANNOUNCING A SONG 
CONTEST 


This contest is international in scope. 
All members eligible. All song and ly- 
ric writers urged to enter. 


Rules 

1. Song must be written for three 
male voices, tenor, lead and bass, with 
suitable accompaniment. 

2. Manuscripts must be mailed on or 
before April 15, 1934, to T. L. Hussel- 
ton, 2306 Pacific Avenue, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

3. Names and addresses of entrants 
must not appear on manuscripts. 

4. Manuscripts must be marked with 
an identifying symbol and be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope marked 
with same symbol, containing name and 
address of contestant. 





one. Your Music Committee, therefore 
urges every Kiwanian to see that his 
talented friends get to work. Incident- 
ally, all too many of these musicians 
and talented poets are apt to be pro- 











crastinators, first class, so never relax 
your effort until you see the manu- 
script in the mail. 

The rules are simple. The first pre- 
sents the only radical departure from 
other contests of the sort. It is: 

The song must be written for three 

male voices, tenor, lead and bass, 

with, of course, a suitable accom- 
paniment. 

Your Music Committee feels that in 
every Kiwanis club, enough men can 
be found to learn the three parts and 
thus carry others to a greater enjoy- 
ment of club singing. A trio does not 
bring the other middle part into being 
—that part (first bass or second tenor) 
which causes so much difficulty to the 
untrained singer. 

The other conditions are: 

1. Manuscripts must be mailed on or 
before April 15, 1934, and addressed 
to T. L. Husselton, 2306 Pacific Av- 
enue, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

2. Names and addresses of entrants 
must not appear on manuscripts. 

3. An identifying symbol must be 
placed on manuscripts; and firmly at- 
tached to manuscripts must be an en- 
velope, with nothing on its exterior but 
the same identifying symbol. Inside the 
envelope must be the name and address 
of composer and author or both and 
the Kiwanis club to which they or he 
belong. 

Your Music Committee will then 
judge the three best of those sub- 
mitted. These three will be sung before 
the Music Conference at the Toronto 
Convention in June. 

The conference will determine, by 
ballot, the winner. On the following 
morning the winner will be sung to the 
convention and the announcement of 
composer made. 

Thus, we hope, shall be born a new 
song, and Deo volonte, a great song. 
Perhaps, we shall fall far short of our 
dream, but we will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we will have ad- 
vanced one of the great objectives of 
Kiwanis International: “‘To give prim- 
acy to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life.”’ 

No other committee has jurisdiction 
over any work that is more intensely 
human — nor greater spiritually, to 
every individual Kiwanian than this. It 
is with a real sense of this responsibil- 
ity, concealed oftentimes beneath a 
somewhat facetious exterior, that your 
committee addresses itself this year. 

Sing! Kiwanians, Sing!! 
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E are told that our new dollar 
is based on a gold bullion 
standard. Without entering 


into an involved and technical discus- 
sion of operations, we may define such 
a dollar as one in which value is meas- 
ured in terms of gold without the 
actual use of gold coins in circulation. 

The amount of gold which is to be 
considered a dollar in making these 
measurements has been set at a little 
less than 60% of the amount formerly 
used. There is still uncertainty re- 
garding the length of time for which 
this measurement will apply and the 
answer to the question of where we 
are to go from here in our monetary 
policy is not yet completely given. 

There are two possibilities. First, 
permanent stabilization at the present 
level. Second, fluctuation in dollar 
weight from time to time as business 
and price trends may indicate the need 
for such fluctuation and within the 
limits of possible change as prescribed 
by Congress. In other words, we may 
have a modified form of commodity 
dollar fluctuating in weight in order 
to attempt price stabilization at some 
certain level. 

The present answer to our period 
of uncertainty and wonder as to 
monetary policy is, therefore, first in- 
flation but of a type far less extreme 
than many feared and others hoped for. 
Second, at least a temporary stabiliza- 
tion—which has been desired by a 
large part of our business interests. 
The stabilization is, of course, on a 
level much lower than the old level 
and includes, therefore, devaluation. 

Business has been in need of some 
form of dollar stabilization. Neither 
those who had goods to sell nor those 
who might want to purchase them 
were in a favorable position to make 
commitments for much more than im- 
mediate needs. The amount of money 
in circulation can obviously be affected 
greatly by the amount of gold serving 
as a measurement for the dollar. The 
amount of money in circulation or 
which may be put into circulation af- 
fects prices, although price increase 
under the devalued dollar is likely to 
be slower than many expect, since the 
amount of money in circulation is 
only one of the various factors which 
influences prices. 

However, the old law of supply and 
demand does apply to money and an 





The Dollar - Revised Ed 


increase or even a probable increase 
in the amount of such money tends to 
decrease the purchasing power of 
each dollar—in other words to in- 
crease prices. The basis provided for 
expanded credit is of even greater po- 
tential importance than is an actual 
change in the amount of money in 
circulation. 

It is encouraging, therefore, that 
some stabilization in value is given to 
the dollar even though it is on a lower 
level than formerly and even though 
it may later be changed to a limited 
degree. 


Good Money? 

There are two questions regarding 
the present devalued dollar. First, is 
it good money? Second, does stabil- 
ization on a devalued basis represent 
good policy? 

The answer to the first question is 
comparatively easy. The dollar is 
good just as long as the credit of the 
government is good. This answer in- 
dicates the relationship between the 
dollar and the government budget just 
as would be true in the case of a 
credit instrument in a private busi- 
ness transaction. The dollar is a 
credit instrument secured to some ex- 
tent by gold, bonds or other security. 
Much of the security must rest upon 
the credit status of the government. 
The credit standing will, of course, de- 
pend to a great degree upon the gov- 
ernment remaining solvent without 
having to impose so heavy a burden of 
taxation that business is made _ un- 
profitable or buying power is dried up. 
The other main factor will be the 
holding within reasonable limits of the 
issuance of the credit paper which we 
call currency. 


Good Policy? 

Whether or not the stabilized and 
devalued dollar represents good policy 
is a more difficult question to answer. 
Much of the answer will depend upon 
the status of the person giving the 
answer. Those who would most 
naturally question the benefit of the 
policy are bond and mortgage holders 
since securities of that type have a 
fixed rate of interest and a fixed ma- 
turity value in terms of dollars and 
the dollars received will have less pur- 
chasing power than they would have 
had without devaluation. Even for this 
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class, however, it is claimed that there 
will be benefit. This contention is that 
such devaluation will increase the 
chance of interest and principal being 
paid whereas without devaluation de- 
fault would have been necessary in a 
greater number of cases. Briefly the 
contention is that even a devalued dol- 
lar is better than none at all. 

Any general benefit from the policy 
of devaluation and stabilization must 
depend upon whether increased prices 
and greater certainty regarding the 
value of our medium of exchange give 
to business the stimulation necessary 
for the employment of men and the 
building of purchasing power. Unless 
it does that no one will benefit. There 
will be no automatic benefit even to 
the debtors whom many have assumed 
would certainly be helped. 


Profits Are Necessary 


Much as we may try to do so, we 
cannot get away from the fact that 
profits are necessary to business pros- 
perity and to improved social condi- 
tions. Recently a radio speaker was 
quoted as having said that “the ideal 
of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion is humanity first and profits af- 
terward.” As an ideal this may be a 
praise-worthy statement. As a prac- 
tical matter there is grave doubt as 
to how such an ideal will work if the 
statements mean that opportunities 
for making profits from the conduct 
of business are to be subordinated, 
for any long period of time, to the 
ideal of humanitarian advancement. 

Humanity cannot be served for long 
without production and sale of goods. 
Such production and sale will not con- 
tinue for long unless there is a rea- 
sonable opportunity for profits in 
connection with those activities. It 
would seem, therefore, that the prac- 
tical ideal is one in which humanity 
and profits must be considered as go- 
ing hand in hand. To assume other- 
wise may be good sentimentality but 
it is not good sentiment. The answer, 
therefore, to the question as_ to 
whether dollar stabilization and de- 
valuation is good policy will depend 
largely upon whether or not they pro- 
vide a way of fostering the return of 
profitable business operations, with 
business pursuing a more far-sighted 
policy in the distribution of income in 
order to maintain purchasing power. 
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Kiwanis and Social Doctrine 


of service. Its adolescence is over. 

It stands upon the threshold of 
maturity. Its record of proud achieve- 
ment is open for all the world to see. 
At the same time that we are entering 
into this twentieth year for Kiwanis, 
we are definitely emerging from a de- 
pression which in the eye of time has 
been but the flicker of an eye-lash— 
a mere five years. Yet so personal, 
vivid and recent has been this short 
period that it has wiped from our minds 
all that has gone before; lead to the 
establishment of a new starting point 
and even now the woodsmen are blaz- 
ing or attempting to blaze new trails 
which we are assured will lead us out 
of the wilderness of difficulties that be- 
set us. 

Most of us common run of human- 
ity in this welter of uncertainty are 
floundering about, grasping at the first 
sophistry which promises a little light 
in the darkness about us, undetermined 
whether we shall join heartily in sing- 
ing “Onward Christian Soldiers” or 
swell the chorus of “Abide with Me.” 

To ears sensitively attuned to the 
plausible and the pleasant by five years 
of what our forefathers might well 
have called comparative luxury, we lis- 
ten eagerly and responsively to the re- 
sounding and sonorous repetition of 
various panaceas for our troubles — 
Capitalism, Socialism, Fascism, Marx- 
ism and in a lowered voice Communism. 


KK or servi is in its twentieth year 


The Unsung Heroes 


Of course, all of us shudder at the 
spectacle of men holding the esteem 
and confidence of the public betraying 
their trust and gorging themselves on 
the vitals of their victims. But, unfor- 
tunately, this nauseous spectacle is 
neither new nor in the past decade 
much more noteworthy than it has 
been in other periods of our history. 

There are, have been, and always 
will be some dishonest bankers but 
there are far more honest ones. 

Remember that the great body of 
this country is still healthy; that while 
it may occasionally vomit forth one in- 
dustrial leader gone wrong, there still 
courses through its veins the blood of 
a thousand Edisons, Steinmetzes and 
Owen Youngs. Remember that for 
every dishonest banker and business 
man there are thousands of trust- 
worthy, industrious men who, faithful 
to their trust, unheralded and unsung, 
are paying their taxes, supporting the 
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institutions of their community and 
carrying on the business of this worka- 
day world. 

I don’t think the run-of-the-mill 
American knows the meaning of all the 
isms that are proposed. The different 
types of Capitalism, Socialism, Fas- 
cism, Marxism and Communism are al- 
most as numerous as are their propo- 
nents. The undue accentuation of any 
of them produces a common attribute 
—schism, a disunity, a rending apart 
of the nation. 


Kiwanis Objects Are Positive 

In this confusion of thought and of 
creed what is and should be the atti- 
tude of Kiwanis? The creed of Kiwanis 
is brief, positive, concrete and construc- 
tive. It contains no platitudinous gen- 
eralities. It is the simple assertion of a 
fact, we build. Not I build or you build, 
but we build. Coéperative building, a 
joint and constructive endeavor for the 
common good. It is significant that the 
expression is in the present tense—not 
we have built, or we will build, but we 
are building, a present and continuing 
process. 

By adopting this expression as its 
motto Kiwanis has accepted as the acid 
test of its right to exist, locally and in- 
ternationally, its effectiveness in doing 
constructive work. Wisely the mate- 
rials with which the building is to be 
done are not specified. They vary with 
the infinite variation of time, place and 
circumstance. The potter working in a 
material which the world in general 
uses for its baser purposes evokes from 
it a symbol of glorious grace and en- 
during beauty. A Watt working with 
the simple elements of fire and water 
produces a thin white vapor, which men 
call steam, and in half a century revo- 
lutionizes the industrial life of the 
world. Simple, neglected even despised 
materials so used by human agancies 
as to produce beneficent results. 


Humanism 

The illustrations used, and they 
might be multiplied many times, bring 
us to one of the cardinal principles of 
Kiwanis; a belief in the fundamen- 
tal fact that behind every finished 
product there must be the human 
heart, the human mind and the human 
hand and that only in so far as these 
human agencies are trained and devel- 
oped, given breadth of vision and cour- 
age, can any worth while building be 
accomplished. 


So, primarily, the purpose of Ki- 
wanis is to add a new ingredient to the 
life of each of its members. That in- 
gredient is the building purpose of Ki- 
wanis, the inculcation of a constructive 
attitude toward every problem, local, 
state and national. 

Never was such an attitude more 
needed than today. The Government 
has initiated a stupendous program de- 
parting in many respects from any gov- 
ernmental experiment ever tried. Ki- 
wanis through its almost 1900 clubs 
can render by its steadying and stabil- 
izing influence a service of inestimable 
value to our nation. 

Amidst the presence of so many isms 
in our daily talk there is one about 
which there has been a singular and 
distressing silence. Let Kiwanis say to 
the people: Let us hear less of Capital- 
ism, Socialism, Marxism and more of 
Americanism, and if I may presume to 
say so, more of Canadianism. 


A Definite Social Doctrine 

By these I mean a definite social doc- 
trine. A doctrine which condemns, by 
whatever name called, a condition in 
which thousands of citizens can be 
robbed and exptoited for the benefit of 
a few greedy, privileged and compla- 
cent individuals. 

A doctrine which condemns with no 
less vigor that equality of poverty 
which hard circumstance has forced on 
many countries but which is unneces- 
sary here and contrary to the genius 
of our people and our institutions. 

A doctrine which holds that every 
man shall have the opportunity to de- 
velop the talents which God has given 
him and shall have as incentive the 
hope of a reward, socially, economical- 
ly and politically commensurate with 
his ability, industry and frugality. 

A doctrine which at the same time 
holds that no immense accumulations 
of capital shall be allowed to crush or 
control the lives of the people; that 
capital must be the servant, not the 
master. 

The call to Kiwanis is clear. 

Let us erect a standard of citizenship 
by our words and deeds, to which those 
confused and faltering may repair for 
guidance and to the maintenance of 
which the wilfully heedless shall be 
compelled to subscribe. Let us, continu- 
ously this year, endeavor through our 
influence to stabilize that standard 
economically, politically and socially. 
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OMEN have a lot more 
sense than men. 
I know a fellow named 


Alex who is crazy about quail 
hunting. He is never so happy as 
when he is tramping across the 
fields behind a good bird dog. His dog developed the 
silly habit of chasing automobiles, with the usual result. 
Alex had to buy and train a new pup. 

I went with him the day he went to look at a litter of 
furry little fellows that were blooded setters. For two 
hours he sat in the yard of the breeder and examined three 
of those puppies. He looked them over carfully, sat them 
down on the ground and studied their wabbling attempts 
to walk. He devoted almost as much time to the study of 
the mother, and read her complete pedigree. 

He paid a ten dollar deposit on the pup he selected, but 
he would not take it definitely until he had driven over to 
another county to see its father. I did not make this trip 
with him, but he told me that he took the father out in 
the field and watched him hunt, and checked up on his 
pedigree also. 

Then he paid the balance of the purchase price and 
brought home his pup. I have gone somewhat into detail 
in the matter of the purchase of this pup because a few 
months later Alex went to a public dance and met a little 
blonde girl. He danced with her that night and the next 
afternoon he put her in his car, drove her to a neighbor- 
ing county seat and married her! 

He had never seen her brothers and sisters, if any. He 
did not know her father and mother. He had not studied 
her mother’s ability as a wife and housekeeper. He had 
not watched her father at his work, as he had the father 
of his setter pup. He did not look up their family tree 
to see if she was a thoroughbred or just a mongrel! 

There is a reason for all this. No man ever plans to be 
married. He may plan about his setter dogs, but he never 
expects to be married. He realizes that it happens to all 
of his friends, but he expects to always be just a bachelor 
butterfly floating on gauzy wings in the sunshine. He in- 
tends to flit from one brightly colored flower to another 
all his days. 

The result of this fatuous foolishness is that he never 
thinks about what he wants in the way of a wife. He 
never sits down and plans his life happiness. He doesn’t 
know whether he wants a tall slim one, a short fat one, a 
merry little dancing darling, a serious minded girl who 
knows all about budgets, or a college bred highbrow who 
knows all the answers and has read the book of the month. 
He may plan his setter pups, but he never plans his wife 
because he never intends to have one. 

From the time a girl is in pigtails and pinafores, she 
looks forward to marriage. She has carefully figured out 
the kind of man she is going to marry. Of course she never 
finds him, so from time to time she scales down her ideal 
to fit the men she meets. In the end she grows tired of 
waiting for the man she wants, and marries the best piece 
of raw material in sight, expecting to make out of him 
something near her girlish ideal. 

Women are much smarter than men in that they plan 
their happiness far ahead. The result is that women are 
more nearly happy in marriage than men. No husband 
ever surprises his wife. She is always two jumps ahead 
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of him because she studied him before she accepted him. 
A man seldom understands his wife. He is always being 
absolutely dumbfounded at her reaction to his actions. 

It’s a fact that if you are going to get happiness out 
of life, you have to plan it ahead. You must give it at 
least as much thought as Alex gave to the purchase of 
that setter dog he expected to have as a hunting compan- 
ion for many years. 

I was once sitting out on the end of a breakwater in 
Florida with Elmer Kral, fishing and soaking up sunshine. 
We had read of sub-zero weather in Washington and Cleve- 
land that morning. The blue waves rolled in, the warm 
breezes whispered through the fronds of the palms, and the 
fish were biting. Elmer spoke with a sigh of the fact that 
he must go home two days later. He said he supposed he 
really couldn’t afford that trip to Florida, but he would re- 
member that one day forever. Then he added, “You can’t 
buy memories.” 

I thought then and I still think that there is a world of 
philosophy in that statement. 

As I write, I recall a trip we made a few years ago. We 
went from our home in Washington to Buffalo, and spent 
a day around that greatest picture on the continent, 
Niagara Falls. Then we took the short train trip down the 
Niagara River to the lake. I have a clear memory of the 
beauty of that trip down the gorge with its mighty torrent, 
and of the beautiful boat in which we crossed Lake Erie, 
but etched on my memory with a diamond point is the pic- 
ture of Toronto from the lake. As our boat entered the 
the harbor, the water was full of rowboats. When we 
drew closer, we saw in front or at the side of each row- 
boat the bobbing head of a swimmer. It was the day of 
the annual swimming race. The water alive with swim- 
mers and the skyline of that beautiful city as a background, 
made a picture that will never be erased from my memory. 
I don’t know how much that trip cost. I don’t care. I 
wouldn’t trade the memory of that scene for any sum in 
reason. For years I have remembered with pleasure that 
wonderful city by the lake. 

Another memory I have is of the day I drove with a 
friend from the United States through the streets of Tor- 
onto. We were uncertain where our objective lay, and 
my friend hesitated at a busy corner while cars behind us 
honked impatiently. The queerly helmeted traffic officer 
at the corner came over to our car, and with a smile which 
in itself was a map of Ireland, asked “‘Are yez babes in the 
woods lost?’ My friend explained where we wanted to 
go. “Go straight ahead,” replied the cop. ‘‘When ye pass 
the first traffic officer, hold your whist. He’s an Engiish- 
man and will only confuse yez. On the next corner is of- 
ficer Kelly. Ask him where to turn. I wish I could go 
with yez, but they got me fastened to this corner like 
a@ pup on a leash!” 

I’ll always remember that Irish cop. I have smiled at 
my memory of him a hundred times. No, you can’t buy 
memories. 

The only way you can have memories is to plan your 
happiness as carefully as you would buy a setter pup, not 
as carelessly as you would marry a woman. I am plan- 
ning to go back to Toronto to see that water front again 
and to see if that Irish cop is still on the same corner. 

But how I do wander on—from Florida to Canada, and 
from setter pups to matrimony! 
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KIWANIS CAN CHAMPION THE ADOPTION OF MCDERN LEGAL PROCEDURE 


The author discusses changes in 
law necessary for the better 
prosecution of criminals to meet 
the present spread of criminal ac- 
tivities. "Give us tools to work 
with and you will have no reason 
to question the efficiency of the 
courts." The weight of Kiwanis, 
bearing down on these needed 
changes would have great effect, 
so he said before the Kiwanis 


Club of Mitchell, South Dakota. 


E have come to realize that 
crime, particularly in the 
larger cities of the United 


States, is steadily increasing. A decade 
ago we only thought of crime of being 
the act of some depraved individual, 
but today we know that the major 
crimes of murder, kidnaping, burglary, 
robbery, arson and larceny, as well as 
some of the minor crimes, are now 
largely committed by organized gangs 
or mobs and that these crimes are com- 
mitted deliberately and premiditatedly 
for the oftentimes enormous profits 
realized therefrom. 

We know that the law enforcing 
agencies and the courts have been en- 
tirely unable to cope with the situation, 
and that the organized criminals have 
developed crime into one of the great- 
est money making activities in Amer- 
ica. We are told that Great Britain, 
Germany and France combined do not 
have as many major crimes committed 
within their bounds as has the United 
States of America. 


Can't We Catch ‘Em 
And Hold ‘Em? 

What is the reason for this? Is it 
because we cannot apprehend the crim- 
inal or is it because our system of 
criminal prosecution and punishment is 
defective and inadequate? I think it is 
both. In the first place, it is an un- 
doubted fact that the police systems of 
most of the large cities of this coun- 
try are corrupt and intentionally and 
designedly inefficient and that they 
countenance and permit crime to flour- 
ish for political and monetary consid- 
erations. I make these statements be- 
cause I firmly believe that the system 
of prosecuting the criminal after he is 
apprehended is only partially responsi- 
ble for the increase in crime. Most cer- 
tainly it is necessary that we arrest 
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and seize him before we can try him 
and it is equally certain that the per- 
petrators of crime a.e frequently not 
apprehended. 


Abuse of Paroles 

Another alarming situation and one 
which is close to the seat of the trouble 
is the misuse and abuse of the pardon 
and parole power, resulting as it does 
in the delivering from our prisons of 
hardened and confirmed criminals 
whose criminal tendencies have already 
been proven, and their being turned 
loose on a defenseless public—defense- 
less because of dishonest police officers 
—defenseless because of an archaic 
court system and doubly defenseless 
because if by accident the criminal is 
arrested and by chance is unlucky 
enough to be convicted, he can be al- 
most certain that he will be pardoned 
or have his sentence commuted by a 
Board of Pardons or a Governor, who 
is engaged in the laudable undertaking 
of running for re-election or for the 
United States Senate! 


Lists Five Causes of 
Criminals Activity 

Can there be any serious doubt that 
the cause of criminal activity can be 
summed up in this way? 

1. The improbability of detection by 
the police. 

2. If detected, the improbability of 
a speedy trial while the witnesses are 
still available and their memories fresh. 

3. If tried, the improbability of con- 
viction. 

4. If convicted, the chance of rever- 
sal on appeal because of the many 
technicalities which must be observed 
in the trial. 

5. If the conviction is not reversed 
on appeal, the practical certainty of 
pardon or parole. 

Add to this the known fact that the 
average juror and witness is only too 
well aware that the friends and asso- 
ciates of the criminal or the members 
of his gang will probably avenge the 
honest discharge of duty on his part, 
and the equally well known fact that 
crooked politicians, unscrupulous law- 
yers and subsidized police will rally to 
his assistance and secure his pardon or 
parole; that if the criminal is impor- 
tant enough and the case sufficiently 
sensational, the news gathering agen- 
cies and the leading newspapers of the 





whole country will spread the details 
of the crime and the criminal all over 
the front page of the daily papers; that 
magazine writers, radio announcers 
and news reels will paint to the world 
his many virtues and benefactions and 
the glamour and romance and profit 
resulting from crime, and then do you 
wonder that he is not convicted in the 
courts, and why crime is rampant and 
unchecked? 


Admits Court Weakness 

Then you will read that the courts 
are inefficient. We are inefficient, but 
not so much as the police system of 
America. We are responsible for some 
of the crime, but not as responsible as 
your pardon boards or your governors. 
We are to blame, but not so much as 
you who are the citizenry that make 
up our juries and who once perhaps in 
a lifetime are compelled to do your 
duty as jurors and then because you 
are afraid or are soft hearted, make it 
possible for the criminal to escape his 
just deserts and establish in his mind 
the realization that the courts are not 
to be feared. We cannot do all of the 
cleaning up. Since only the legislature 
and the framers of our constitution can 
make the tools with which we work, we 
must use the tools we are given to work 
with. It is these tools and their defects 
that I propose to discuss, and that I 
may better explain to you their weak- 
nesses, I will for the benefit of those 
of you who may be uninformed, ex- 
plain the mechanics of a criminal trial. 


Mechanics of a Criminal Trial 


All offenses punishable by imprison- 
ment in the state penitentiary are call- 
ed felonies and must be tried in the 
circuit court of the county or district 
in which the offense is committed. This 
is a provision of our state constitution. 

The case must be tried by a jury 
consisting of twelve men; the trial 
must be public and the accused must 
be physically present at every step of 
the trial. The defendant is arraigned 
in open court by having the complaint 
or information, as we call it, read to 
him. This information must be suffi- 
cient in form and substance “to fully 
appraise the defendant of the nature 
of the crime charged,” and the time, 
place, and manner of its alleged com- 
mission. It must contain the names of 
all witnesses known to the prosecutor 
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at the time of the filing of the informa- 
tion. This apparently for the purpose 
of enabling the defendant to exert such 
pressure on these witnesses as may be 
necessary. The defendant has twenty- 
four hours within which to enter his 
plea of guilty or not guilty as the case 
may be. If it is not guilty, the trial pro- 
ceeds. 

The jury is selected, the state and 
the defendant both having the oppor- 
tunity to interrogate the jurors as to 
their probable qualifications as jurors. 
If any juror has formed or expressed 
any opinion as to the guilt or innocence 
of the defendant, or if he has served 
on a jury within two years, or has cer- 
tain other disqualifications, he is chal- 
lenged for cause and is excused, and 
both the defendant and the state are 
entitled to challenge any number of 
talesmen who exhibit disqualification 
and may also each challenge and ex- 
cuse all the way from three to twenty 
additional talesmen preémptorily and 
without assigning any cause or reason. 
This extreme solicitude for the defen- 
dant generally enables him to secure a 
jury panel, either friendly to him or 
fearful of the consequences of a guilty 
verdict. 


Effect of Repetition 

In examining the jury as to their 
qualifications, the defendant’s attor- 
ney is permitted to explain to the jury 
frequently and often the law as to the 
presumption of innocence and reason- 
able doubt, and by constant repetition 
convinces the juror before he hears any 
evidence, that the defendant should not 
and cannot be convicted. 

The evidence is then submitted. The 

defendant is entitled to have his wit- 
nesses brought into court at the ex- 
pense of the county; if he says he has 
no money with which to employ an 
attorney to defend him, the judge must 
appoint some attorney to defend him, 
also at county expense. At the conclu- 
sion of the evidence the trial judge in- 
structs the jury as to the law of the 
case. The attorneys argue the case to 
the jury, and the jury then retires to 
deliberate and make up its verdict. 
If the verdict is “not guilty” the de- 
fendant is immediately discharged, and 
can never again be tried for the same 
offense. If the verdict is guilty, the 
defendant is sentenced but may appeal 
the case to the Supreme Court of the 
state; and, in some cases from there 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

So much for the general picture of 
the trial. 


Challenges Innocence 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle which 
the courts have to surmount in the con- 
viction of guilty men is this legal pre- 
sumption that the defendant is inno- 
cent until his guilt is proved by evi- 
dence beyond any reasonable doubt. 
This was the old common law of Eng- 
land. Our forefathers brought it here 
in colonial days and we have zealously 





and jealously adhered to it ever since, 
although England, the country from 
which we brought it, abandoned the 
theory many years ago. 

Our law also provides that the de- 
fendant shall not be required to testify 
nor give evidence against himself; and, 
in most jurisdictions and until 1927 in 
this state, his failure to take the stand 
in his own behalf could not be referred 
to in any way by the prosecutor and 
to do so constituted reversible error. 

The statutes of this state further 
provide that the jury shall be the sole 
judges of the facts in criminal cases; 
and, largely because of this statute it 
is reversible error for the trial judge to 
convey by word or by act anything in- 
dicating his belief in the existence of 
any given fact or state of facts or his 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. I might say in this con- 
nection that the rule is otherwise in 
the federal courts and that because of 
this lack of restriction on the part of 
the judge to comment on the evidence 
or express his personal opinion as to 
the defendant’s guilt, the defendant 
in a criminal case is more likely to be 
convicted in the federal than in the 
state courts. 


Effect of Contacts 


I have told you that the defendant 
must be tried in the county or district 
in which the crime is alleged to have 
been committed. This being a pro- 
vision of our state constitution, it 
necessarily follows that he must be 
tried by a jury who know him and his 
family, personally. It means that he 
must be tried by men who have not 
only lived with him in the years gone 
by, but must live with him and his 
family and friends in the years to 
come, and must have daily contacts 
with this family and these friends. In 
short, the memory of past favors and 
future fears cannot fail to have its 
place in the deliberations of this jury 
and possibly outweigh the actual evi- 
dence in the mind of the jury. 

Since the defendant, under our 
present system, must be tried in the 
county having jurisdiction of the of- 
fense, he must be prosecuted by a 
state’s attorney elected in that coun- 
ty. It has been my privilege and 
pleasure during the period of my serv- 
ice as judge to observe the skillful and 
successful prosecution of many crim- 
inal cases by state’s attorneys of dif- 
ferent counties in this state. Many of 
these men were skillful prosecutors 
when I first knew them, and some of 
them were just through law school, 
and, although most of them have be- 
come good trial lawyers and prose- 
cutors since, they were not too 
powerful at the beginning, but gained 
their strength quite gradually and all 
at the expense of the county. For this 
experience they were paid from $68.20 
to $150.00 per month and it was a 
perfect bargain and a perfect mess— 
neither the lawyer nor the county was 
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cheated, the county got the experience 
and the young prosecutor got the 
$68.20. The criminal was freed and 
his lawyer, ripe in experience learned 
years before when he was a state’s 
attorney, got more fee for the one 
defense than the young prosecutor’s 
salary for a year. 


Appeals to Public 

So I urge upon Kiwanians, if you 
want crime stopped make it unprofit- 
able and unpleasant for the criminal. 
He is in it for the money that is in it. 
Make it dangerous for him to commit 
crime and he will stop, for he is a 
coward and he won’t go up against 
an even break, let alone a system 
which finds guilty people guilty and 
metes out sure justice. He doesn’t 
want justice. He wants protection 
and that is just what he is getting at 
the present time under our present 
system of criminal prosecution. 

Our court system is old fashioned. 
As I have told you, we brought it 
over here from England before the 
Revolution, and if we have changed it 
in any respect it has been to make it 
more favorable to the criminal than it 
was in the mother country. The 
English worked out their system of 
legal procedure in a day when the 
king and the nobility of England were 
disposed to tyrannize over the people; 
when innocent men were likely to find 
themselves arrested, convicted, and 
imprisoned or hung without a fair 
trial, or in fact, any trial. Out of 
this condition grew in the mind of the 
Englishman a deep and abiding fear of 
the courts—a fear which marked and 
influenced him and his posterity for 
generations—a fear which prompted 
him to demand and receive from the 
crown certain guaranties of fair trial, 
and the pendulum which had swung 
so far one way that innocent men 
were imprisoned, swung so far the 
other way that no one could be con- 
victed. 

Our forefathers in England had de- 
manded laws which would insure that 
better a thousand guilty men should 
escape than that the innocent man 
should suffer. The Englishman de- 
manded and he received from his 
ruler the doctrine of presumption of 
ini:.ocence; and we who have carried 
that presumption into our judicial 
system are reaping the whirlwind, for 
true it is that a thousand guilty men 
escape while we are zealously protect- 
ing the rights of one innocent man. 
Personally, I do not feel that there is 
any danger of innocent men being 
punished. 

The condition is essentially different 
in this country than it was in England 
before the adoption of Magna Charta. 
The travesties which were perpetrated 
in the name of justice when Jeffrey 
rode the bloody circuit, are no longer 
possible in the England of today, and 
as I have mentioned, England realiz- 
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MUSIC? 
AB CALLOWAY. Duke Elling- 


ton. Ethel Waters. Where is 
music headed? These and other 
negro musicians are the leaders in 
the musical trend of the day. The 
white jazz composers of Tin Pan Al- 
ley are but none too good imitators 
of these darkies and their darkest 
Africa syncopation. Is our music to 
degenerate to the tom tom of the jungle? Are the words 
of our songs to become mere unintelligible mumbo jumbo 
of the priests and priestesses of voodoo? 

Is music on this continent to be mere voluptuous torso 
twisting rhythm and shoulder shaking syncopation? Must 
our children dance to the passion exciting barbaric rhythm 
which originated with the thumbed drum of an African 
savage or the rattled gourds of a Haitian black priestess? 

Kiwanis clubs are formers of public opinion. Their 
activities set standards in their communities. They can 
and should do something to keep our ears out of the gut- 
ter, and our music away from the savagery which under- 
lies jazz. 

Can Calloway supplant Beethoven? Shall Ellington take 
the place of Wagner? Will Waters make us forget Schu- 
mann-Heink? If so, the Kiwanis organization will have 
failed in its musical duty to its community. 
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Life never seems such a hopeless failure as when you 
are being towed into a garage. 


THANK YOU LETTERS 


KIWANIAN, urged to speak at 

a Kiwanis gathering, spent a 
night on a Pullman, a day in the 
city visited, and, after the night 
meeting, caught the midnight train 
home. He left his expense account 
with the club at whose invitation he 
made the address. A week later he 
received a check in an envelope 
without a word of thanks, without a word as to why the 
check was inclosed. It was with difficulty he restrained 
a temptation to tear up the check or to write the club 
a letter containing some advice on good manners. 

Undiscouraged by this experience, a week later he drove 
fifty miles and made an address at a ladies’ night. Within 
twenty-four hours he received a well worded letter of 
thanks from this club, and the assurance that his presence 
had made the evening a success, and asking him to please 
send a bill for his expenses. Coming so close on the 
heels of the other, the two experiences formed a great 
contrast in good and bad Kiwanis manners. 

Of course the fact that some one in a Kiwanis club 
is careless and forgets to thank a speaker who has spent 
his time and his money to oblige the club, is not positive 
evidence that the club is unappreciative, but no one will 





“— Say those 
fellows are 
all right’ * 
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ever be able to convince the unthanked speaker of that. 
The least any club can do is to write letters of thanks 
the day following, and send expense checks promptly. 

No matter how glibly a speaker may talk on his sub- 
ject, no matter how impromptu the address may seem, no 
man worth listening to ever made an address which was 
not the result of time-taking thought and preparation. 
For this and the time spent in going to and from the 
place where the address is made, he is certainly entitled 
to a letter of appreciation. 

The speaker on whose experience this editorial is based, 
will gladly respond to another invitation from the club 
which thanked him, and will always find an excuse for not 
going to the ill-mannered club. 
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The horse was afraid of the automobile. Pedestrians 
laughed. Horse sense! 


SCHOOLHOUSES OR SCHOOL TEACHERS? 


HERE is no great privilege grant- 

ed to a human being which does 
not carry with it an equally great 
responsibility. The greatest joy 
which comes to any man is the bles- _. 
sing of children. They bring life’s @& 
greatest happiness, and they bring 
to any man his greatest responsibil- 
ity. Your child is the most import- 
ant thing in your life. 

It is proverbial that we get what we pay for. Bar- 
gains are few and far between, and the man who seeks 
low price always finds himself with equally low quality. 
The better servants are not to be employed at low salaries 
in any field of employment. 

All this is preliminary to asking you what you pay the 
teachers in your town. Can you expect to get good 
teachers, can you hope for enthusiasm and effort from 
the educators on the salaries you pay? If you were a 
teacher receiving the salary the teachers in charge of your 
children receive, would you feel that your efforts were 
being appreciated, and would your heart be in your work? 

Six hours out of the twenty-four, five days a week, 
or thirty per cent of its waking hours, your child is in 
the hands of a teacher. During this one third of its most 
formative period, it is being moulded in character, edu- 
cated and directed by its teacher. Do you believe this 





most important part of your most important job in life: 


is in the hands of a teacher who is properly compensated? 
No Kiwanis club is fulfilling its duty to its community 
which is not looking carefully into the salaries paid to 
teachers and, if they are inadequate, doing everything 
possible to have those teachers adequately compensated. 

Millions are being spent on public highways for pleas- 
ure cars to race up on and down. Is it more important 
that our children have level roads on which to race their 
cars, or that they be properly educated? There is plenty 
of chance for graft in road and school building but little 
in the payment of teachers’ salaries. 
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CLUB FINANCE 


BUDGET at the beginning of 
the club year showing unques- 
tioned income and necessary expen- 
ditures, is now so customary a pro- 
cedure in club finance that the club 
which has not adopted it is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The 
rule of thumb and guess work man- 
ner of procedure in club finance is 
so outclassed as to be almost unknown. Too many such 
clubs found themselves in financial straits as the result 
of thoughtless and impulsive expenditures. 

However, there is no system of finance in a Kiwanis 
club which does not have to be watched with eagle eyes. 
Recent events in the world have taught us that there is 
no foolproof system of finance. The one and only danger 
of the budget system is that the club is apt to become 
too parsimonious and too prone to conserve its resources. 

A Kiwanis club is not a savings bank. There is no 
reason to suppose that the time will ever come when 
there will be more need for eleemosynary and civic work 
than at present. There is no good reason why the Ki- 
wanians now members of the club should save up large 
sinking funds for future Kiwanians to expend in good 
work in their day. 

Any proper budget committee will build its budget so 
there will be no expenditure beyond the income of the 
organization. But certainly there is no occasion for 
any Kiwanis club to build up a large reserve fund ex- 
cept for a definite purpose. 

A club which expects to entertain a district or inter- 
national convention can well lay aside funds for that 
purpose for a few years ahead of the date. A club 
which is committed to some definite project requiring 
the expenditure of a large sum for that objective, must 
save for a few years to do the big job it contemplates. 
But the saving of money without a definite purpose is 
outside the best Kiwanis practice. 
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Wouldn’t it be a good idea to marry the woman you would 
choose as a friend if she were a man? 


AN UNSIGNED LETTER 


HINGESTERDAY morning I saw a 

boy, a very ordinary and quite 
ragged boy, down on his knees along- 
side a concrete highway near Hope, 
Arkansas. He was sobbing and cry- 
ing. Alongside the boy was the limp 
remains of a big white dog. The pic- 
ture threw me off my stride for the 
entire day. Throwing me off my stride 
is not important, but it is not pleasant to recall that a 
boy’s heart had been broken. 

“Of course the boy will get over it, and there are lots 
of dogs, but the older I grow, the more I realize that it 
is not a little thing to break a boy’s heart, even tempo- 
rarily. I am a grown man and in 1926 I lost a pointer. 
Whenever I think of Micky and his great brown eyes, my 
own eyes fill up. They are doing it now, and I wouldn’t 
be a darned bit ashamed if there were ninety-seven mil- 
lion people watching me. 

“A lot of dog killings are avoidable. Of course some 
cannot be avoided, but a lot of them can. I have driven 
nearly forty thousand miles a year for some years, and I 
have never hit a dog. At the expense of a couple of 
dented fenders and maybe a few feet of brake lining, 
I have always avoided hitting them. They respond to 
the tooting of a horn very well, and I have slept better 
because I have no broken hearted boy on my conscience. 

“If I were a writing man and had a page or two to 
fill with editorials, I would write an editorial about driv- 
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If you had been with 


ing so as to avoid hitting dogs. 
I know what 


me, you would have written two editorials. 
you must think about dogs and boys’ hearts. 
“Why don’t you write an editorial?” 
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Because you did it so much better, Sir! 


IT CAN BE DONE 


HERE is no more encouraging 
fact in present day Kiwanis 
than that every Kiwanis club in the 
United States and Canada which has 
made a systematic effort to rebuild 
its membership to the peak or high- 
er has made an unqualified success. 
A survey of Kiwanis casualties 
over the past few years shows that 
no more men have dropped out of the organization than 
in the years of our greatest prosperity. There has been 
only the normal number of deletions from the member- 
ship rolls, and only the natural membership turnover to 
which all organizations of every character are subject. 

The falling off in membership has been due entirely to 
the failure to replace with new material this natural 
membership turnover. 

The present steady increase in membership is due to 
those clubs which realized that every Kiwanis club flour- 
ishes best when all the classifications are filled. The ex- 
perience of those clubs which attacked this problem with 
a systematic plan to fill all classifications, proves that it 
can be done. No club which has made a real attempt to 
build back to full strength has recorded a failure. 

In your town, as in those towns now back to full 
membership, there are men who need Kiwanis and whom 
Kiwanis needs. There is no need to take seconds or 
nubbins. There are plenty of good men who will make 
fine Kiwanians who need only to have the necessity for 
civic service properly presented to them, to make them 
members. 

Kiwanis has always been an up and coming, far-visioned 
and forward-looking group. To retain this youthful view- 
point and this lively leadership in the home town, there 
must be a constant flow of young men into our clubs to 
retain for us the enthusiasm ever characteristic of the 
young business and professional man. 
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The man who has to say “I am a gentleman,” isn’t. 


THE HOME TOWN 


EVER in the history of this 

continent has there been more 
reason for Kiwanis clubs to encour- 
age trading in the home _ town. 
Merchants and professional men are 
the backbone of the home town’s fi- 
nances, and every legitimate dollar put into their hands 
by the people of that town is kept inside of the town to 
increase its per capita wealth, to the benefit of every in- 
dividual residing there. 

But, aside from the possible profit and loss on the 
actual purchase price, there is another and bigger factor 
in the matter of trading in the home town. The pros- 
perity of every community is the same as that of every 
state or province and every nation. Its prosperity de- 
pends upon its per capita wealth. Every dollar spent at 
home tends to stabilize this wealth, and every dollar spent 
away from home tends to pull it down. 

Of course the best teaching is by example. Every 
Kiwanian should see to it that he and the members of his 
family spend their money in the town in which they get 
it thus stabilizing the per capita wealth of that town for 
the general good of every citizen in it. 
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TROUGH the codperation of Im- 

mediate Past Governor J. E. Lewis 
of the Alabama District and the Selma 
club, International President Joshua 
L. Johns was enabled to attend a di- 
visional luncheon at the Virginia hotel 
in Monroe, Louisiana, recently. The 
Kiwanis clubs of Monroe, West Mon- 
roe, Ruston and Bastrop were repre- 
sented with 117 in attendance. The 
Monroe club presented both the Inter- 
national President and Mrs. Johns 
with small mementos of their visit. 

Following the meeting H. F. Madi- 


son, Jr., President of the Monroe 
club, drove International President 
and Mrs. Johns, and District Gover- 


nor F. K. Hirsch to Jackson for a din- 
ner meeting there. Eight clubs were 
represented. The party left Jack- 
son at midnight and arrived in New 
Orleans in the morning. The after- 
noon was spent in sight-seeing, with 
Past District Governor Rudolph B. 
Roessle conducting the tour. A din- 
ner meeting held at the Club Forrest 
was well attended by New Orleans 
Kiwanians and their ladies. Members 
were also present from the Baton 
Rouge club. 

The next morning the party went 
to Baton Rouge. On arrival they 


were met by President P. P. Gordon, 
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Jr., and Mrs. Gordon, Past Lieutenant 
Governor Thomas B. Dupree and Mrs. 
Dupree, and inspected the university, 
meeting the president. The luncheon 
was well attended, it being Home- 
Coming Week. Following the lunch- 
eon a trip was made through the new 
state capitol building and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company plant. 

International President Johns made 
a splendid impression everywhere, 
both through his addresses and his 
personal manner. Never has the dis- 
trict been so honored, nor has there 
ever been such an incentive for in- 
creased interest and progress in 
Kiwanis. 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 
ITH the selection of E. F. L. 
Sturdee of Vancouver, British 

Columbia, as Chairman of the district 
“On-to-Toronto” Committee, and the 
selection of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way as the official route to the Inter- 
national Convention city, the cam- 
paign is on to assure a large delega- 
tion from the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict. Committeemen in the various 
divisions to stimulate interest in the 
“Back-to-Toronto”” movement, as an- 
nounced by District Governor O. Hal 
Holmes, Jr., are: Division I., E. F. L. 
Sturdee, Vancouver, British Columbia; 








A fine inter-club meeting and ladies’ night was held in Newton, Iowa, recently. Guests were in attendance from Marshalltown, Des Moines, Ottumwa 
and Grinnell, including District Governor W. 


Lloyd Edson of Division I 


Activities 
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Division II., Ray V. Cloud, Edmonds; 
Division III., John Truckenbrodt, 
Kent; Division IV., Arthur S. Cory, 
Chehalis; Division V., Henry Kruse, 
Wenatchee; Division VI., M. M. Eaton, 
Kellogg; Division VII., Brown Schick, 
Dayton; Division VIII., Dr. Fay G. 
Rankin, Clatskanie; Division IX., Lars 
E. Bladine, McMinnville; Division X., 
Dr. E. E. Gray, Bend. 

Wenatchee, Washington, host city 
for the seventeenth annual district 
convention, is busily laying the 
groundwork for the coming event. 
The dates of August 19, 20 and 21 
have been selected. The general 
committee consists of: Chairman, Ir- 
win H. Jones; Vice-Chairman, Herald 
E. Bolin; Secretary, Clem H. Cook; 
Ex-Officio Member, President George 
A. Sellar. E. C. Knoebel will head 
the Committee on Hotel Reservations. 
Wenatchee, the county seat of Chelan 
county, is located on the Columbia 
river, in the center of a thriving hor- 
ticultural, farming and fruit-growing 
region. The nearby Lakes Chelan and 
Wenatchee are famed scenic beauty 
spots. It has been seven years since 
Kiwanis has conventioned in Eastern 
Washington and indications are that 
the 1984 event will be a_ record- 
breaker. 

The January celebration of the 
nineteenth birthday of Kiwanis Inter- 
national commanded the attention of 
practically every club in the district. 








E. Wolcott, Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. Lester Jay of Division I., and Past Lieutenant Governor and 
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Events at which present or past dis- 
trict officers spoke were the meetings 
at Auburn, Camas, Issaquah, Kent, 
Lewiston-Clarkston, Longview, Monta- 
villa-Portland, Peninsula-Portland and 
Tacoma. 

Interesting activities on behalf of 
Boy Scout Troops are reported by: 
Aberdeen, Albany, Beaverton, Camas, 
Chehalis, Clatskanie, Cle Elum, Col- 
fax, Dayton, Monroe, Moscow, Mount 
Vernon, North Bend, Omak, Port An- 
geles, Pullman, South Bend, Spokane, 
and West Seattle. District Boys and 
Girls Work Chairman Fulton G. Gale 
of Moscow also reports other types of 
work sponsored by his committee, in 
effect at Anacortes, Astoria, Auburn, 
Baker, Ballard, Bellingham, Bend, 
Bremerton, Buckley, Centralia, Coeur 
d’Alene, Colville, Edmonds, Ellens- 
burg, Elma, Eugene, Everett, Gres- 
ham, Hoquiam, Ilwaco-Long Beach, 
Kellogg, Kelso, Klamath Falls, Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston, Montavilla, Nanaimo, 
Newport, Olympia, New Westminster, 
North Central, North Vancouver, On- 
tario, Oregon City, Pasco, Pendleton, 
Peninsula, Portland, Port Orchard, 
Puyallup, Renton, Roseburg, Saint 
Helens, Salem, Seattle, Shelton, South 
Tacoma, Spokane Valley, Stanwood, 
Tacoma, The Dalles, Tillamook, Uni- 
versity, Vancouver, British Columbia; 
Vancouver, Washington; Wenatchee, 
and Yakima. 

A thriller is reported by the Kent, 
Washington, club wherein flood condi- 
tion made the meeting place inac- 
cessible. Three loyal members arrived 
by devious ways at the Guild Hall 
but had to be rescued with rowboats. 
The Kelso, Washington, club also did 
heroic work in flood relief, when dikes 
burst and inundated large sections of 
that city. 

The splendid character building 
contributions of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps is more and more at- 
tracting the attention of Kiwanians 
generally. Reports of many and varied 
activities by the clubs continue to 
come in. Programs and entertain- 
ment, assistance in furnishing libra- 
ries and lounging halls, general codp- 
eration in the many ways that Kiwanis 
clubs can so well concentrate, bring 
to one the realization that the Kiwanis 
activities program is elastic in its very 
nature and applicable to every chang- 
ing condition of American life. 








ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


AST year J. Smyth Carter, Editor 

and Manager of the K-Ray Mag- 
azine, official publication of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District, pub- 
lished what was known as “The Little 
History Series” which covers the 
forty-six clubs in that district. 

The story of each club included the 
dates of its sponsorship and chartering, 
gave the names of the charter mem- 








bers, first officers, a list of all the 
presidents, 1933 officers, and a bio- 
graphical sketch of the 1933 president, 
as well as a resume of the club’s ac- 
tivities. 

The series proved very popular and 
at the end of the year many members 
had the entire twelve issues bound. 
There is an idea for other districts. 








WESTERN CANADA 








mid-winter conference and leader- 

ship training school was held at 
the Hotel Saskatchewan in Regina 
early in January, under the direction 
of District Governor David H. Elton, 
K. C. Every club in the district was 
represented. 

International Vice-President An- 
drew Whyte, Immediate Past District 
Governor Frank Trafford Taylor, and 
Past District Governor James P. 
Whyte were present and ably assisted 
at all times with helpful suggestions. 

Following a meeting of the district 
Board of Trustees, the Leadership 
Training School for Club Officers con- 
vened, with Past District Governor 
Whyte presiding. Past District Gover- 
nor Whyte and retiring district Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Clifford A. L. Murchi- 
son were the principal speakers at the 
morning session. 

Lieutenant Governor Ewart G. 
Macpherson presided at the noon 
luncheon, short talks featuring the pro- 
gram. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Taylor conducted the afternoon ses- 
sion. Interesting addresses were 
given by Lieutenant Governors Charles 
Homer Russell, George H. Burke, and 
Ewart G. Macpherson. 
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Following the dinner in the evening, 
which was presided over by Lieutenant 
Governor Burke, the delegates as- 
sembled with the members of the Re- 
gina club and attended Divine Service 
at Knox Church. The sermon was de- 
livered by Kiwanian Rev. John Mutch. 

The last day of the school convened 
with singing. Among the outstanding 
features of the morning session were: 
District Governor Elton’s address; the 
appointment of Fred T. Robins of 
Lethbridge, Alberta, as district Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; the selection of the 
Bank of Montreal at Lethbridge as the 
official depository; the appointment of 
Claude W. Boulton of Lethbridge as 
auditor; and reports of the 1933 dis- 
trict officers. The address by Interna- 
tional Vice-President Whyte gave a 
splendid account of the functioning of 
the International Council Meeting, and 
an outline of the Zoning system. Port 
Arthur-Fort William was announced 
as having secured the Committee on 
Agriculture Report Award. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Taylor addressed the assemblage at the 
noon luncheon. 

Many items of business were clear- 
ed during the closing session. Re- 
tiring district Secretary-Treasurer 
Murchison moved that the Attendance 
Shield for 1933 be awarded to the 
Lethbridge club. The prize for the 
best net gain in membership for the 
period from August to December 31, 
1933, was also won by the Lethbridge 
club. The Achievement Award is in 
the hands of the Calgary club and the 
Golf Trophy is at Winnipeg. Interest- 
ing talks by Arthur E. Parker of Win- 
nipeg and Carl S. Palmer of Saskatoon 
brought the conference to a close. 
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A very successful district Board of Trustees’ and Club Officers’ Meeting was held lately in Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania. 
J. Hayden Oliver and Homer H. 


_if 


Seated, left to right: International Trustee Charles S. Donley; Past Governors 
Swaney; Governor Robert W. Shepard; Immediate Past Governor 


James A. Logan; Past Governor Frank J. Wallis; and Miss Mary Glover, secretary to the governor. 
Standing, first row, left to right: Past Governor Ellwood J. Turner; Lieutenant-Governors Carmon 
Ross, Charles F. Shinn. and J. Martin Frv: Secretary Donald C. Burton; Lieutenant Governor 
Frank E. Finley; and Past International Trustee Herbert A. Moore. Rear row, left to right: Lieu- 


tenant Governors Paul L. A. 


Keiser, Malcolm D. Maynard; George F. Jones, Meyers B. Horner; 
Robert M. Stanton; and John G. McCune. 








A district Board of Trustees’ and Club Officers’ Meeting was held recently in Thomaston, Georgia. 


Beginning with the tll 


man in the center of the 


first row, left to right: Mark A. Smith, 


District Governor; C. Harold Hippler, International Trustee; and Henry C. Heinz, Past International 


President. 





OHIO 

NUMBER of Kiwanians in the 

Ohio District are suporting a 
movement under the auspices of the 
Ohio Department of the American 
Legion towards concentrating atten- 
tion on the subject of education and 
keeping the schools open. A “Save 
Ohio Schools Committee” is being or- 
ganized in each community of the 
State. 

Nation-wide attention will be di- 
rected to a conference which will be 
held April 5-7 in Columbus, with ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; Newton D. Baker; President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin; William J. Bogan, Superin- 
tendent of Chicago Schools; Governor 
Paul V. McNutt of Indiana; and Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The presiding 
officers for the various sessions will 
be Governor George White of Ohio; 
Judge Walter C. Lindley, United 
States District Court, Danville, Illi 
nois; George F. Zook, United States 
Commissioner of Education; and Frank 
P. Graves, Commissioner of Education 
for the State of New York. 

District Governor E. J. Kautz and 
Past International President Edmund 
F. Arras of Columbus are active in 
the support of this conference. 

















MICHIGAN 


S a result of the recent mem- 
bership development plan, be- 
tween five and six hundred new mem- 
bers have been added to the rosters 
of clubs in the Michigan District. 
Many of the clubs have been as- 
similating and educating these newly 
acquired members by acquainting 
them with the history of Kiwanis. 
International Trustee Claude A. Dock, 
and District Governor Joseph G. 








Prance have been asked to appear 
before several of the clubs lately to 


There are also other prominent district notables in the picture. 


relate in detail the events and inci- 
dents leading to the promoting of the 
first Kiwanis club, and to trace the 
development and expansion that fol- 
lowed and has placed Kiwanis Inter- 
national on such an unshakable foun- 
dation, and given it that tremendous 
stability of structure. 

Outstanding among activities of 
clubs in the district have been the 
annual rummage sale by the Ann Ar- 
bor club, and the big minstrel show 
put on by the Flint club. 


Realizing that the beet sugar indus- 
try of Michigan is of outstanding im- 
portance, not only to the beet sugar 
producers of Michigan but to every 
citizen of the State in creating a 
goodly measure of wealth, buying 
power and employment, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the Michigan 
District, through its Chairman, Kirk 
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F. Mitchell of Detroit, whole-heartedly 
indorsed Michigan Beet Sugar Week, 
February 19-24, and urged its mem- 
bers and friends everywhere through- 
out the state to support the sugar 
beet industry both morally and fi- 
nancially by buying Michigan beet 
sugar freely. 








ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 








HE Grand Trunk-Canadian National 
Railways has been selected as the 
official route to the Toronto Conven- 
tion for the district. A special train 
will leave Chicago Saturday, June 9, 
and arrive in Toronto Sunday morn- 
ing. The round trip fare will be $23.62. 
Clarence L. Valentine of Aurora, 
Illinois, is Chairman of the district 
“On-to-Toronto” Committee. 


HE Greater North Side Civic clubs 

of Chicago are exerting consider- 
able influence in the city. Kiwanians 
and Kiwanis clubs on the north side 
of Chicago constitute a considerable 
factor in the larger organization. 

A. F. B. Klein, a past president of 
the North Shore club of Chicago, is 
general chairman of the Greater North 
Side Civic clubs. 

In one section of the city, a bridge 
across the Chicago River is needed. It 
was found that a fixed bridge would 
cost $900,000, and a bascule bridge 
would cost nearly twice as much. The 
annual maintenance of a fixed bridge 
was estimated at $6,000, and the cor- 
responding charge for the other type 
was estimated at five times as much. 

The Greater North Side Civic clubs 
held a meeting and brought pressure 
upon the city administration for this 











The New England District presented Eskimo huskies to Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who is an 

Honorary Member of the Kiwanis Club of Boston, Massachusetts, on board the S. S. Jacob Ruppert 

the day before he sailed from Boston for the Antarctic. Left to right: Dr. W. H. Baker, Im- 

mediate Past President of the Kiwanis Club of Boston; the late Elmer E. Spear, Past Governor of 

the New England District; L. W. arena ny Admiral Byrd; and E. F. Tarbox of 
oston 4 
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bridge. The Chicago Tribune com- 
mended the organization “for resisting 
the very considerable pressure exerted 
by special interests in favor of the 
bascule type.” 








SOUTHWEST 








HE Southwest District got off with 

a fine start for 1934, in regard to 
objectives and training. Immediately 
upon the conclusion of the Interna- 
tional Council Meeting in Chicago, 
District Governor Hugh M. Milton, 
Jr., called the district Board of Trus- 
tees’ meeting in E] Paso on December 
5. One day of this meeting was de- 
voted entirely to a Training School 
for Lieutenant Governors. Lieutenant 
Governor E. T. Cusick, representing 
Arizona; Lieutenant Governor John 
W. Alexander of the northern division 
of New Mexico; and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Dorrance D. Roderick of the 
southern division of New Mexico, and 
West Texas, were present. The various 
policies of Kiwanis International, and 
the inspirational side of Kiwanis were 
all carefully considered. 

Immediately following this lieuten- 
ant governors’ school, the lieutenant 
governors began the training of their 
club presidents. Lieutenant Governor 
Roderick conducted two training 
schools for presidents, it being neces- 
sary that this school be divided on ac- 
count of the great distances. 


The objectives for 1934 are: 
A. General Objectives. 
1. Service to under-privileged 
child. : 
(a) Emphasize personal serv- 
ice. 
2. Intelligent, aggressive, and 
serviceable citizenship. 

(a) Emphasize government ac- 

tivities. 
(b)N. R. A. speakers. 
3. Rural and urban relations. 
4. Vocational guidance. 

(a) El Paso plan. 
5. Boys and girls work. 

(a) Promote wholesome ac- 
tivities now rather 
than jails later. 

(b)Some activities. 

1. Junior police. 

2. Halloween. 

3. Birthday of patriots. 

4. Sportsmanship contest. 

5. Junior red cross. 

B. Special Objectives. 
1. Maintenance of educational 
facilities. 

(a) A great challenge to 
Kiwanis to preserve 
this bulwark of the na- 
tion. 

(b) Let it share its propor- 
tion of the depression, 
but no more. 

2. Business-like methods in gov- 
ernment. 
One evening an entertainment pro- 
gram was held in Old Mexico. 


New Jersey District Works on History 
By JAMES J. FARRELL 


Chairman, District Publicity Committee 


‘41 NOW want to call your attention to 

a matter of much interest to all 
of us,’ says the president of the Ki- 
wanis club. There is a short pause, and 
then two men approach the speaker’s 
table carrying between them what has 
the appearance of an ancient treasure 
chest. Every eye in the room is fo- 
cused on the chest as it is placed be- 
fore the president, each member’s curi- 
osity is piqued to the utmost, so that 
all are in a most receptive mood, are 
all attention, when the presiding offi- 
cer speaks again. 

The chest, it seems, has been de- 
signed more as a symbol than for prac- 
tical purposes. It is the visible por- 
tion of the plan which Richard (Dick) 
E. Swift, Governor of the New Jersey 
District of Kiwanis International, 
launched when he assumed that office 
at the beginning of this year, a plan 
to bring up to date the history of 
Kiwanis in New Jersey. 

There is a complete history of the 
New Jersey District up to and includ- 
ing 1926, compiled by George Geiger, 
of Newark, a past governor of 
the district, and it is the earnest desire 
of Governor Swift to accumulate the 





history of the district for the eight 
intervening years. Dick had been ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the project, 














Here is shown a “treasure chest,” built by the 
boys of the Ocean City, New Jersey, High School 
Manual! Training Department, as a repository for 
the history of the Kiwanis clubs in the Delsea Di- 
vision of the New Jersey District of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. The chest is being circulated among the 
clubs as part of District Governor Richard BE. 
Swift’s plan to get club histories written, and is 
similar to chests going the rounds of the sixty-two 
clubs in the six divisions in the distri 
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but how to inject that enthusiasm into 
every one of the sixty-two clubs in 
the State was the problem. The gover- 
nor considered several methods, and 
then hit upon the treasure chest idea 
as one most likely to bring the plan 
most forcibly to the attention of all 
the members. The chests have just be- 
gun to make the rounds of the various 
clubs in the six divisions in New Jer- 
sey but already there is promise of 
success, 

Six chests have been made, usually 
by boys in Vocational Schools, and 
each has been started on a tour of a 
particular division. There is no formal 
ceremony, but the chest is introduced 
in such a way that none can escape 
its significance, and the brief explana- 
tion of the purpose invariably awak- 
ens memories among the old-timers. 
Each club appoints a historian to han- 
dle the eight years of history for his 
club, and when he has done his work 
(usually inside of a month) the chest 
is passed on to the next club, and the 
same routine followed. When all the 
data has been accumulated, William L. 
Moise of Atlantic City, who has been 
named for the task by Governor 
Swift, will compress it all into one his- 
tory of the eight years, and it will 
become book two, of the district his- 
tory so well begun by Past District 
Governor Geiger. 

The reaction in the clubs is always 
pleasing. Past presidents are a fertile 
source of information. Back in of- 
fice or store, they turn over in their 
minds events of their administrations, 
and phone or write the historian call- 
ing attention to outstanding accom- 
plishments. Of course there are many 
club records that provide statistical in- 
formation, and there are usually nu- 
merous scrap books of newspaper clip- 
pings from which the historian can gain 
knowledge or refresh his memory. 

Bill Moise, who is historian for the 
Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City as well 
as being district historian, and who 
compiled Atlantic City’s part in the 
first general district history, has found 
much pleasure in his job so far. He 
has had calls from past presidents and 
other old-timers and it is enjoyable to 
“punch the bag’’ over events of other 
days. The history project has had the 
effect of turning thoughts back to pre- 
vious years and has stirred anew pride 
of membership in Kiwanis. It is very 
impressive to check over a list of 
things Kiwanis has accomplished. 

A number of clubs in the district 
have already completed their part of 
the history. Others who have heard of 
it, but who have not yet received a 
chest are stirring the leaves of mem- 
ory, and there is every indication that 
the whole history will be a notable 
volume. 

It may well be that the “Swift 
Plan” for gathering club history will 
spread to other districts and eventually 
there will be available a vast store of 
information on what Kiwanis means. 















Kiwanis Club of Tucson Sponsors Quietest 
Boy Scout Troop in United States 


By GRACE WILCOX 


Arizona Daily Star, Tucson 


zona, is sponsoring the quietest 
Boy Scout Troop in America! 
Members of this troop move just as 
quickly, have just as much fun, look 
just as snappy in their uniforms and 
ean do anything that any other Boy 
Seout troop can do—but they can’t 
scream while they’re doing it! 
Boy Scout Troop 9 is composed of 
twenty-four boys—sixteen of whom 


T= Kiwanis Club of Tucson, Ari- 


are deaf and silent—and eight of 
whom are partially blind! 
They are splendid chaps—these 


manly young fellows, and it is quite 
likely that not another troop in the 
country is so enthusiastic and anxious 
to succeed as these troopers who must 
depend on the sign language for their 
instructions. 

Tucson Kiwanians saw an oppor- 
tunity of forming this unique troop 
at the School for the Deaf and Blind 
in their city and the idea has proved 
a positive inspiration, for the boys take 
to it like the proverbial ducks to 
water. They are anxious to do every- 
thing that boys who can see, speak and 
hear can do—and they are achieving 
their ambition, for already they are 
walking away with field day prizes. 

Troop 9 is more sensitive than the 
usual Boy Scout troop; each individ- 
ual is highly developed, with powers 
of concentration, which accomplishes 
wonders for the morale of the troop. 
Sixteen members of it, not being able 
to hear the distracting and disturbing 
noises which interfere with the clock- 
work precision of city troops and with 
eight members unable to see clearly the 
colors, lights and scenes about them or 
the movements of their companions, 
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Boys of Boy Scout Troop No. 9 in a tough spot 
—trving to explain to umpire what has happened 
im their baseball game. have saved i 
Scout uniforms for a less strenuous occasion than 
@ practice game. 


mechanical appearance perhaps than 
troops in which nothing escapes the 
ears and eyes of the troopers. 

A regular Scout meeting is held each 
Friday night at the School for the Deaf 
and Blind, with V. A. Becker, secretary 
of the school, acting as Scoutmaster 
and F. QO. Tell, an instructor, as his 
assistant. Both Mr. Becker and Mr. 
Tell have a thorough knowledge of the 
sign language, which they use in 
putting the boys through the rituals. 

It is interesting to learn that the 
semi-blind boys take their directions 
in the sign language along with the 
others, having learned the language 
of their schoolmates at the institution. 

To watch these deaf and blind boys 
go through the regular Scout cere- 
monials is a unique experience, com- 
prising as it does the taking of the 
oath, reports of the troop’s last meet- 
ing, roll call, announcement of future 
plans, practice of marches and drills 
—all done through the patrols in the 
sign language. 

Physically, they are a_ husky, 
healthy bunch of boys and when in 
their sign language they take the 
oath: “On my honor I will do my best 
to do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, to keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight,” 
their bright young faces gleam with 
honest purpose, although their voices 
are silent and in their eyes is the 
distant look of those who see and hear 
only through the “inner vision.” 

They play a very good game of 
baseball, but when the umpire is called 
on to make a decision on a foul or a 
technical point, he is frequently 
baffled by their vivacious methods of 
explaining their points. Like chil- 
dren, everywhere, when they are ex- 
cited, they all “talk” at once, which is, 
to say the least, extremely embarras- 


‘i troop as a whole presents a more 














Group of Boy Scout Troop No. 9 shown taking oath. 
untry; 
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sing for the umpire, who has a tough 
time coping with their language when 
all their grubby hands are trying to tell 
him something at the same moment. 

At the next annual Scout Field 
Day, Boy Scout Troop 9 will be there 
in full Scout regalia to compete in 
knotting, fire by friction, water boil- 
ing, tent pitching, fire building, wall 
scaling and all the rest of it. They 
go on long hikes, play football and 
engage in all the activities of other 
boys and it is the wish of the super- 
intendent of the school, R. D. Mor- 
row, that Boy Scout Troop 9 provide 
its own uniforms, rather than that 
the genial Kiwanians supply them—as 
the club suggested. Officers of the 
school believe that the boys will 
make better troopers if they win their 
way as they go. Most of the troopers 
are already outfitted, having provided 
their own uniforms, but a few of them 
have been able so far only to manage 
the shirt, belt, hat, scarf, etc., leg- 
gings, trousers and shoes being sup- 
plied from their regular wardrobes. 

A roster of the boys follows: Harry 
Greer, senior patrol leader—2nd class; 
Angel Acuna, Charles Jowles, Riley 
Green, William Soto, Fred Granillo; 
George Garcia, 2nd Class. Jose Gal- 
legos, Ellsworth Ford, Tom Bishop, 
Keith McLeod, Lorence Pevehouse, 
Curtis Sparks, Howard Holmes, Fru- 
toso Gardea, Wayne Crandall, 1st 
Class. Frank Martinez, A. C. Doan, 
Donald Boss, Ed Nowell, Eloy Lucero, 
Clifford Brewer, Tommy Smith, 2nd 
Class. Hamilton Grounds. 





Picture standing). Mr. V. A. Becker, Scoutmaster 
(right end of picture, standing). 
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From left to tight: Honor; Duty; God; 





Law. 
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® Victoria, British 
Columbia, Holds 
Sportsmanship Week 


At the time Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, held its Sportmanship Week there 
was ample food for the poor but there 
was a great need for clothing, par- 
ticularly for the children. Victoria 
Kiwanians felt they were faced with 
a definite challenge in this regard 
and organized a Sportsmanship Week 
for the purpose of raising the neces- 
sary funds. 

A meeting was called at which rep- 
resentatives of the principal athletic 
organizations in :the city were present. 
Each organization heartily agreed to 
coéperate and committees were ap- 
pointed to take charge of the various 
events. 

The first event was held on a Sat- 
urday and the final event on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. The Mayor of the 
City opened the affairs and on the 
Sunday a Kiwanian, Rev. E. F. 
Church, presided at a Sportsmen’s 
Church Service. During the week a 
Sportsmen’s Banquet was held and 
was largely attended by Kiwanians 
and athletes of the city. Each day 
or evening during the week some 
athletic event was run off; such as, 
football, badminton, carpet bowling, 
alley bowling, etc. On the final eve- 


Club Acctivities 


These Stories show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed 
into realities. Can your Club use any of these ideas? 


ning an indoor track meet was held. 

The general admission to each event 
was twenty-five cents and tickets 
granting admission to one person to 
all events were sold for one dollar 
each. The expenses were not high as all 
athletic organizations contributed their 
time without cost but there were some 
prizes to buy. A few cups were pre- 
sented but the majority of these were 
donated by individuals. 

After deducting all expenses Vic- 
toria Kiwanians were able to turn 
over about $500 for clothing for the 
needy children. 


@ Lakeland, Florida, Has 
Headquarters for Visitors 


Recognizing that many members of 
Kiwanis clubs go to Florida for the 
winter, the Kiwanis Club of Lakeland 
has established a Kiwanis headquar- 
ters in the Lakeland Terrace Hotel. 

Two rooms have been secured for 
an information center where visiting 
Kiwanians may find out everything 
they want to know about the State, 
things they want to do and places they 
want to visit, plus information con- 
cerning all distances and costs. 

Recreation courtesies are provided, 
such as golf, bridge, and outdoor 
sports. Lakeland is near a great many 
outstanding places of interest in 
Florida, including the Bok Tower, 
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New York City Kiwanians have been having some distinguished speakers 
Jr., Chairman of the Republican County Committee, Manhattan; Kiwanian William C. Dodge, District Anorney, New York County; Judge Samuel Sea- 
bury; Federal Attorney George Medalie; and Dr. Christian F. Reisner, President of the New York City Kiwanis club. At right: Kiwanian John Van 
Dyke of the Columbia University Travel Service, who had charge of the Columbia Football Team’s trip to the Coast; Rabbi Cohen and Rabbi Berman 
of the Free Synagogue; Brigadier John S. Allan, Salvation Army, and Vice President of the Kiwanis club; President Reisner; Dr. Stephen S. Wise; 
Joseph M. Levine, Tax Commissioner, Bronx County, New York; Rabbi Louis M. Neumann; and Samuel Klein, President of the Klein Department Store. 











Silver Springs, phosphate mines, golf 
courses, etc. 


@ Taft, California, 
Holds Air Circus 


Because the residents were driving 
to other cities in search of amusement 
and were doing their trading away 
from home, the Taft, California, Ki- 
wanis club decided to stage a two-day 
air circus as a means of bringing the 
community folk together in their own 
town. The secondary objective of the 
club was to raise money for its un- 
der-privileged child fund. 

A very fine program was arranged 
and was widely advertised up and 
down the state. The weather man, 
however, sent an out-of-season desert 
dust storm and almost completely 
wrecked the well-laid plans. 

George Sallee of Fresno, America's 
delayed parachute jump record holder, 
was on hand to give a ten thousand- 
foot delayed drop. Ruth Elder, Mar- 
garet Cooper, Gladys O’Donnell and a 
dozen others of the “99 Club,” woman 
pilots’ organization; George Cook, 


double-delayed parachute jumper; and 
Jim Granger, famous low-elevation 
stunt pilot from the M-G-M studies; 
were all present and prepared to put 
on a five or six hours’ program. In all, 
about forty planes were at the airport, 
and it was the general feeling that the 





and guests at their recent meetings. At left: Left to right: Chase Mellon, 
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A “Kiwanis Neture Lore Cabin” has been erected by the Soy Scouts of Phoemx through the splendid 
of the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, A It is located at Camp Geronimo, the Roose 
velt Council Boy Scout Camp, and the Phoenix club sponsors Troop No. 16 in this Council. 














circus - 1 | Cali fornia : club’ asthed a bringing the residents in closer touch with 
roy ot ” for ndnaddnena child fund. Reading from left to right: J. 
Paul Crowley, W. Ericson, Ralph McGray, Stanley Cornelius, H. W. Scott, Alvin J. Bourgeois, J. I. 
McKean, Judge Harry Beatty, R. A. Shelburne, Riley Millard, Harry A. Kanode, Ben K. Miller, 
James A. Joyce, Dr. ae Ww. Gane, = C. Mitchell, A war + pilot of the ship, Nor- 
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Kiwanis club had done its part to the 
fullest extent. 

The circus began on a Saturday af- 
ternoon, when the “99ers” raced in 
from Santa Monica as the opening 
event. Following them came _ three 
mighty bombardment planes from the 
Army air corps at March Field, River- 
side, accompanied by four pursuit 
planes from the same base. Next 
came a flight of nine Army observa- 
tion planes from the Long Beach base. 
The formation maneuvers of the bom- 
bardment and observation planes and 
the power dives of the pursuits gave 
many thrills. 

With the planes on the line, the 
club’s Boy Scout troop presented colors 
while the grammar school band played 
the Star Spangled Banner. The after- 
noon program ended with the christen- 
ing of one of the huge bombers, “The 
City of Taft,” with Margaret Cooper, 
governor of the “99 Club,” officiating. 

In the evening an ‘Aviators’ Ball” 
was held, at which Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Dempsey and all of the visiting pilots 
were guests of honor. The dance was 
very well attended. 

Little additional need be said of the 
Sunday program, except that the 
crowd of at least 12,000 people re- 
mained at the air port until after two 
o’clock in the afternoon, hoping that 
the weather man would change his 
mind. 

Nevertheless, the first objective— 
community service—was well fulfilled. 
All of the hotels were filled to capacity 
Saturday night and the merchants re- 
ported an excellent volume of busi- 
ness. 

Furthermore, a profit of $90.12 was 
made in fulfillment of the second ob- 
jective, the under-privileged child 
fund. In addition to this the Salvation 
Army was given several hundred buns 
and several pounds of meat, not used 
by the concessions, and 556% hours 
of labor, totaling $208.25, were given 
to men and women drawn from the list 
of unemployed. This was necessary 
because of the small membership of 
the club, all of whom were also work- 
ing. 


® Work With Rural Boys 
In Greensburg, Indiana 


The achievement of Gilman Stewart, 
fifteen-year-old Indiana youth, in win- 
ning the junior corn_championship of 
the United States, at the International 
Hay and Grain Exposition at Chicago 
in December was of especial interest to 
members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Greensburg, Indiana. 

It was as a member of the Kiwanis 
Boys Corn Club of Decatur County 
that the 1933 Junior Corn Prince at 
the age of ten years began his success- 
ful participation in corn club work, 
which culminated last December in the 
highest honor that a corn club boy 
may achieve. 

In 1928, in his first year in corn club 
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work, he was champion of Decatur 
County in the junior class. He placed 
first at the Indiana State Fair and sec- 
ond at the International Show in 1929. 
The following year Gilman Stewart 
was adjudged the junior corn cham- 
pion of Indiana. In 1931 he won the 
grand championship of the Indiana 
junior corn show in the single ear class 
and in 1932 was second in the Indiana 
State Corn Show. Enrolled in other 
4-H Club projects, he has won awards 
for livestock entries in competition at 
the Indiana State Fair. In 1931 he 
showed the grand champion Shorthorn 
steer at the show. 

In recognition of the oustanding rec- 
ord of the youth, the Greensburg Ki- 
wanis club entertained him at a ban- 
quet at which 300 farmers were in at- 
tendance. Four former International 
Corn Kings were present and the meet- 
ing marked the first public explanation 
of the corn-hog program in Indiana. 

One of the major activities of the 
Greensburg club has been work with 
rural boys. The first corn club was 
launched in 1927. Two years later Val- 
entine Hahn, a member of the club, 
was adjudged junior corn champion of 
Indiana. The following year, in 1930, 
Gilman Stewart won a similar honor. 
Three Kiwanis corn club boys have 
been awarded the junior reserve cham- 
pionship of Indiana. They are: Paul 
Brooks, 1931; Roland . White, 1932; 
and John Stewart, 1934. The latter 
youth is a brother of the Junior Corn 
Prince. 

In the 4-H corn club and in other 
4-H projects Gilman Stewart has been 
under the guidance of A. W. McCrack- 
en, instructor in vocational agriculture 
of the Greensburg High School and a 
member of the Greensburg Kiwanis 
club. Kiwanian I. L. Thurston, county 
agricultural agent and immediate past 
president of the club, has also been 
very active in promoting 4-H Club 
work. He is serving this year as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
of the Indiana District. 


@ Boys and Girls Work In 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The Bowling Green, Kentucky, Ki- 
wanis club since its origin has been 
active in community projects. In its 
early history the club, through the 
Committee on Agriculture working 
with the County Farm Agent, pro- 
moted the interest of agriculture in 
Warren county. The particular proj- 
ects to which its members devoted 
their efforts were the introduction 
of alfalfa, the encouragement of 
standard dairy breeds of cattle and 
the elimination of scrub sires. At all 
times, the club has had an active in- 
terest in the under-privileged children 
of the community and in recent years 
has taken particular interest in chil- 
dren with physical defects. 

In casting about for a field in which 
another continuous program of major 
importance might be launched, the 
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Gloversville, New York, Kiwanians recently held their annual party for boys and girls of the 4-H 
Clubs of Fulton County. Postmaster-General James M. Farley was the principal speaker. 








Gilman Stewart—1933 Junier Corn Prince. 








Past Presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Bowling Green, Kentucky, who still hold active membership 

in the club. Seated, left to right: Dr. John H. Blackburn, Roy G. Cooksey, and Tom M. Hunt. 

Standing, left to right: Dr. Hal Neel, L. C. Curry, Dr. A. B. Houze, and B. F. Colboch. W. L. 
Hall, 1934 president, is not included in the picture. 
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Committee on Boys and Girls Work 
conceived the idea of encouraging an 
increased interest in scholarship in 
the ten high schools of the city of 
Bowling Green and Warren county. 
With this in mind, it was decided that 
the club would offer a medal to the 
graduating senior boy or girl in each 
of the high schools in recogniton for 
superior quality of academic work as 
represented by marks given by the 
instructors in the high school for the 
four years of study. The faculty of 
each high school will determine its 
winner. 

To bring this program before the 
various high schools of the city and 
county, the club was divided into ten 
committees. A committee visited each 
high school where one or more mem- 
bers of the club conducted the chapel 
program on the morning of their 
visit. During this program, the club’s 
plan was explained to the students 
and faculty. 

At the close of the school year, 
the club plans to invite the principals 
of high schools and the winners of 
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Eight hundred quarts of fruits and vegetables were gathered and canned by the members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Dewey, Oklahoma, and the Dewey P. T. A., to be used in serving hot lunches 
to needy school children during the winter. 


medals in the various high schools to be 
guests at an evening banquet given 
by Bowling Green Kiwanians. 

The Bowling Green club is not less 
interested in the betterment of farm 
conditions than in former years, but 
it is placing emphasis at another 
point. The slogan is better brains. 


@ Ski-Slide In Iron 
Mountain, Michigan 

This past winter the Kiwanis Club 
of Iron Mountain has, through its 
ski-slide, stimulated growing interest 
in winter sports in the community, 
and a large number of boys and young 
men have enjoyed the slide. 

The slide has been a major project 
which has occupied the activities of 
the club since early last summer. 


At left: Ski-slide which was erected by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Irom Mountain, Michigan. It is 
seventy feet high. Below: This winter, the Kiwanis 
club has, through this activity stimulated growing 
interest in winter sports in the community, and 
any Saturday or Sunday will find a large number 
of boys and young men enjoying the slide. 











It is constructed of structural steel 
which was secured from the power 
company without cost, the steel be- 
ing salvaged from high tension tow- 
ers. The concrete was donated by 
Kiwanian John Bacco, and the steel 
was securely imbedded _ in six-foot 
concrete posts. All bolts, lumber, and 
other accessories were purchased by 
the Kiwanis club, and a group of boys 
under the supervison and the help of 
various Iron Mountain Kiwanians 
constructed the slide, working on it 
nearly all summer. 

It is seventy feet high and perched 
on a beautiful natural hill called the 
“Devil’s Slide,” and is constructed in 
such a manner that the boys may slide 
either from the top or from another 
landing which is fifteen feet lower. 
Up to the present time the boys have 
been jumping over ninety feet and 
they are improving constantly. 

A group of the young men in the 
community have affiliated with the na- 
tional slide association and incorpo- 
rated with the state in order to se- 
cure immunity from any liability for 
injuries which might be sustained. 


Late in February Iron Mountain 
Kiwanians sponsored an Upper Pe- 
ninsula Ski Tournament and winter 
carnival. 


®@ Prince Albert, Saskatch- 
ewan, Receives Flag 


The Kiwanis Club of Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, reports a very fine ac- 
tivity in the receiving of an American 
flag from the Kiwanis Club of Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in exchange for a 
Canadian flag which was sent pre- 
viously by the Prince Albert club. 
The Savannah club sent a very cordial 
letter, which gave a most interesting 
historical sketch of that famous 
southern city, founded in 1733, and a 
description of its beautiful setting and 
its natural resources. Secretary Rod 
Gilbert of the Prirce Albert club 
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writes: “The thought of two cities so 
widely separated and of different coun- 
tries, being united through the simple 
exchange of their national emblems 
will not be lost on those who were 
present and Prince Albert Kiwanians 
will always have a personal interest in 
the welfare of their friends and 
brothers in Savannah.” 


®@ Achievements of 
Navasota, Texas 


The Kiwanis Club of Navasota, 
during the past six years, has made 
definite contributions in point of serv- 
ice to the community. 

Boy Scout work has been a chief 
objective. A scout hut costing $600 
was erected and Navasota Kiwanians 
have aided with leaders, money, and 
in giving minstrels, carnivals, etc. 

The club helped obtain a free mail 
delivery for the city; for seven years 
an annual Hallowe’en Fun Night, a 
street affair for the community, has 
been staged; the club organized a 
Community Chest which is still operat- 
ing; and support was given to the 
Municipal Band. 

Another objective has been that of 
a City Park. This has been promoted 
continually and today the project is 
well under way, the site has been pro- 
cured, and work is now being done. 
Plans call for a swimming pool, sta- 
dium and gymnasium. 

Navasota Kiwanians are greatly in- 
terested in the school activities in their 
city, including the athletic program, 
and have contributed money, one year 
as much as $227.50 for this, and ob- 
tained blankets for the team. A lighted 
athletic field was also secured. The 
club has taken an active interest in 
the work of the schools in the Inter- 
Scholastic League, has aided and fos- 
tered this work, and a silver loving 
cup was donated for one activity. 

















International President Joshua L. Johns reviewing 
the Riverside Military Academy at Hollywood, 
Florida, while visiting in Hollywood. 


Each year the senior class and the 
faculty of the school are entertained. 
In 1929, the club became interested 
in better school housing for the city 
schools, urged a new school building 
program continually, aided in putting 
ever a bond issue for $130,000, and as 
a result today, the city has one of the 
finest school plants in the state. 

Under-privileged child work has 
also had a prominent place. Each 
year at Christmas, bags of candy, nuts 
and fruit are given away; clothes, 
books and supplies are provided for 
needy school children; and medical 
attention has been given to many. 
Each year a Community Christmas 
Tree has been erected in conjunction 
with the Civic Club and Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Navasota Kiwanians have at all 
times coéperated with other ciubs and 
organizations of the community in put- 
ting projects over and it is their de- 
sire to go forward to more and greater 
undertakings. 


@ Salem, Massachusetts, 
Has Fine Ten-Year Record 

During the ten years of its exist- 
ence, the Kiwanis Club of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, has accomplished many 

















Photo, 


Courtesy of Jersey Observer 
Staff, Hoboken, New Jersey 


Harvey B. Nelson, chairman of the Cup Committee of the Hudson County Safety Council, presenting 
the Stetcher Cup for Fire Prevention to Fire Chief John J. Gilday of Hoboken, New Jersey. The 
presentation ceremonies, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Hoboken and featuring a luncheon, were 
attended by 100 guests. 


Julius Horre, Immediate Past President of the club and also head of the 


Safety Council, was chairman of the affair. 
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activities and in particular has done a 
great amount of work for under- 
privileged children, more than $10,000 
having been invested in this type of 
work. Summarizing some of its ac- 
tivities: The club has provided 352 
boys an opportunity to play in the 
Salem High School band; it has loaned 
$2,200 to worthy students through its 
scholarship fund; it has furnished 140 
pairs of glasses at a cost of more than 
$1,000; it has helped some 250 boy 
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Royal palm dedicated to International President 
Joshua L. Johns by the Hollywood, Florida, 
Kiwanis club. In the group left to right are: C. P. 
Hammerstein, former lieutenant governor of the 
Florida District, President Johns, Mrs. Johns, Leo 
W. Stetson, Chairman, Hollywood Committee on 
Publicity, and Mrs. Hammerstein. 


scouts; it has entertained 360 boys 
as Christmas party guests; it has pro- 
vided braces for twenty-four young- 
sters afflicted through infantile paraly- 
sis; it has helped 275 children at the 
T. B. Camp at the Salem Willows; pro- 
vided the hospital with a_ sleeping 
cubicle at a cost of $500; helped over 
2,800 under-privileged children secure 
shoes and stockings; and about $1,000 
has been expended for clothing for 
under-privileged children. The club 
sponsored concerts by Sousa’s band, 
the New York Philharmonic orchestra, 
and the United States Marine band. 
Through the club’s radio revues for 
three years considerable funds were 
raised for  under-privileged child 
work. 

“Because the club has done worth 
while things,” stated charter member 
Herbert L. Rand, “it has held men of 
character and influence in the com- 
munity together and a fine spirit of 
friendship and good fellowship has 
been achieved. Ten years ago none 
of us would have thought it possible 
for a group of men to accomlish the 
benefits that we have accomplished.” 


















Members of the Kiwants Club of Kocheser, 


ingana. 


Time to Work When Things Are Low 


By JOHN V. BEAMER 


Chairman, Indiana District Committee on Business 
Standards: Lieutenant Governor, 1933 


said that our grandfathers under- 

stood that more work was the best 
cure for business troubles and they 
acted accordingly. Mr. Babson possess- 
es the art of saying those things which 
seem so true and evident after they 
have been called to our attention. 
Nothing seems more obvious to an in- 
dividual, a business or an organization 
than the suggestion that when their 
business affairs are at low ebb that 
then is the time to work harder than 
ever. 

All of this is true of Kiwanis clubs 
and it must be an important factor 
which has been taken advantage of in 
many cases. Undoubtedly, the illustra- 
tions which are to be shown in this 
brief article can be multiplied many 
times throughout the many clubs in 
Kiwanis International. However, the 
condition of two clubs in two rather 
small communities was such that one 
time one club even discussed the pos- 
sibility of having only monthly meet- 
ings during the summer season. At the 
same time, there were others in the 
club who felt that if they would under- 
take many more activities, increase 
their membership, have more social af- 
fairs, contact more rural people and 
bring the urban and rural groups into 
better relationship, that then and there 
they would have a club that would 
be able to function as they really 
thought it should function. 


Rissa BABSON is reported to have 


The Experience at Winamac 
Winamac, Indiana, is a town of 
about 1700 population. They started 
the year with fifty members and drop- 
ped several during the first few months. 
This club has some very interesting 
projects and activities. Their member- 
ship dropped and the officers in charge 
investigated and wondered what was 
wrong. Apparently some one was los- 
ing interest and it was found that they 


must increase their activities and their 
membership. This was done and the 
year closed with a membership of sev- 
enty-four. Some of the activities of this 
club are as follows: 

Better roads, city park, gardens for 
the needy, athletic awards, radio festi- 
val, indoor baseball team, farmers’ 
programs, employed life guard, tourist 
signs, uniforms for school band, child- 
ren’s picnic, Old Settlers’ picnic, rais- 
ing of funds for relief, special programs 
in codperation with American Legion, 
Parent-Teachers Association, and Red 
Cross. One of the members was 
elected lieutenant governor. 
Rochester Digs In 

Rochester, Indiana, is a neighboring 
city of Winamac. It has a population 
of some 3500 or 3600. There is no 
other club in the city, not even a Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It is located in the 
center of a rich and profitable farm- 
ing area with a rather famous resort 
lake adjoining. The year started with a 
so-called short membership because, 
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after the new administration came in, 
it was discovered that a number of 
members dropped out and really did 
not belong to the club. Consequently, 
these members were canvassed and 
those who did not want to continue 
with the club were dropped of their 
own accord. Thus the membership was 
brought down to 29 within a week or 
two after the beginning of the year. 
A campaign to increase membership 
was started but about that time the 
bank moratorium swept the country 
and the general depression that hit 
both pocketbook and personal mental 
attitudes did not help membership pro- 
grams. Consequently, it was delayed 
for a few months. 

All of these factors tended to make 
the club members wonder whether or 
not they should continue with their ac- 
tivities. However, there were a large 
number of them who saw a number of 
things the community needed and they 
started in to work. 

One of the first things was to pro- 
mote and secure a Federal Fish Hatch- 
ery at Lake Manitou adjoining their 
city. This had the codperation of all 
the Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
state. Other projects which they un- 
dertook and completed were: 

Boy Scout work; relief work, started 
indoor baseball team, sponsoring 
potato club, playground program and 
woman supervisor, directed N. R. A. 
drive and state radio fund; established 
child welfare organization, established 
high schoo] scholarship fund; launched 
Big Brothers movement, organized a 
number of picnics, codperated with 
American Legion, auxiliary and the 
Indiana Audubon Society, and _in- 
creased membership to 73 by the end 
of the year. 

Winamac and Rochester are two 
cities that show what can be done. 
These clubs serve as a Chamber of 
Commerce as well as a Kiwanis club 
in their localities. They did not try to 
tell their members that they are the 
whole salvation of a community. They 
do attempt to impress on each individ- 
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Members of we Aiwanw Ciubd of Winamac, ingana. 
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ual that by training for leadership 
there are many individuals who can 
help and will do an untold amount of 
good in their respective classes. As 
soon as new activities were added and 
membership began to increase each of 
these two clubs found it easy to add 
new members. As long as there were 
not enough activities to keep their 
members interested many found ex- 
cuses to stay away from the meetings. 
However, 1933 has been and could 
stand as a red letter year for each 
of these two clubs. 

These two clubs are to be congratu- 
lated but they are not the only ones 
who have done this type of work in 
whole or in part. They might be mod- 
est if someone would ask them how 
they did it. The chances are the an- 
swer would be that they merely 
thought there was a need for a cer- 
tain type of promotion work and they 
went to it and did the things they 
thought were good for their communi- 
ties. After all, it is a sharing of indi- 
vidual and community needs _ that 
makes for a better organization. One 
often wonders whether it is a Kiwanis 
elub or a Chamber of Commerce or a 
Commercial Club or any other organi- 
zation. 

In fact, is it not true that perhaps 
a Kiwanis club could be more than a 
Kiwanis club in one sense of the word 
if it sees certain duties that are not 
being performed by other organiza- 
tions especially established for this 


very purpose. In this case we see that 
many Kiwanis clubs could be more 
than a Kiwanis club and perhaps func- 
tion as a Chamber of Commerce if the 
Chamber of Commerce fails to recog- 
nize and perform its prescribed duties. 

One club secretary in writing a bul- 
letin stated what he would do if he 
were club president. Among other re- 
marks he said he would urge his club 
to assist his Chamber of Commerce in 
every move for the good of the com- 
munity and, in the event that the 
Chamber of Commerce dtd not see or 
recognize or attempt to work for some 
good cause of the community, then his 
Kiwanis club should take up the battle 
and do the work that some other or- 
ganization should be attempting. 

At the same time he states that if 
the Chamber of Commerce sees some 
work that should be done, then his 
Kiwanis club should assist through in- 
dividual and collective effort in every 
possible way to secure the results and 
the end established by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

After all, Kiwanis stands for higher 
ideals than purely selfish motives. It is 
possible to function as the needs of 
the community requires them to func- 
tion. A Kiwanis club can be more than 
a Kiwanis club. In fact, if it really 
sees its duties it can forget that it is 
a Kiwanis club and work only and 
entirely for those things which will 
benefit the people of their communi- 
ties. 


Havre, Montana, Completes Camp 


By PAUL J. MOODY 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Havre 


E of the major activities of the 

Havre, Montana, club last spring 
was the building of Camp Kiwanis on 
Beaver Creek in the Bear Paw Moun- 
tains twenty miles south of the city. 

The final touches on the cabin mark- 
ed the culmination of one of those 
long-pull projects which keep Kiwan- 
ians busy. Funds for the material had 
been raised by home-talent plays spon- 
sored over a period of years. 

The building is twenty-four feet 
wide by fifty feet long, with a screen- 
ed porch on the front. There is a fully 
equipped kitchen, sixteen by sixteen, 
on the back. The entire building, ex- 
cept the floor, is made of slabs shipped 
over the Rocky Mountains and it has 
the appearance of a log cabin, both 
inside and out. It is located on a two- 
acre tract in the Beaver Creek Govern- 
ment Park. The site was set aside for 
the camp by the City Council of Havre, 
which has control of the park. Neces- 
sary resolutions and other papers were 
prepared by Immediate Past President 
Max P. Kuhr and presented to the 
council at a meeting attended by many 
Havre Kiwanians. Furniture was donat- 


ed by Kiwanis families and the total 
cost of the building and a four-wire 
fence was about $600. 





With the exception of work by a 
for periods of from one or two days 
few skilled laborers, all of the con- 
struction was completed by Kiwanians 
and other citizens who became keenly 
interested and volunteered their ser- 
vices. About eighty per cent of the 
club membership turned out on Sunday 
afternoons, holidays and evenings to 
work on the camp site and cabin. Ki- 
wanian George E. Bowery, county sur- 
veyor, supervised the surveying of the 
grounds, and construction work was 
done under the supervision of Kiwan- 
ian Chris Fuglevand, contractor. 

The usual thing was for the members 
to meet at an appointed time and place, 
drive out to the camp grounds, work 
until dark and then enjoy a camp sup- 
per around a roaring camp fire. The 
fun and fellowship at these gatherings 
over a period of five weeks was im- 
mense. 

Camp Kiwanis was officially opened 
in June with a very successful ladies’ 
night meeting. The following week a 
group of twenty boys was taken to the 
camp for a ten-day stay under the su- 
pervision of Frank Kenny of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child. The 
boys were strictly within the under- 
privileged class, having been chosen by 
school authorities from all over town, 
and no discrimination was shown in the 
matter of religious affiliations or other 
connections. They ranged in age from 
eleven to fourteen years. The club 
hired a cook and furnished food. Milk 
was procured from a nearby ranch. 
The average gain in weight of the boys 
was two and a half pounds and no boy 
gained less than one pound and two 
or three put on four pounds. 

As soon as the boys were out of the 
camp, twenty-five under-privileged 
girls, selected by the county nurse, 
were taken out under the supervision 
of the Havre Women’s Club. 

Many other groups have taken ad- 
vantage of the facilities of the camp 





Hevre, Montene, Kiwaniens are very proud of their Camp Kiwanis. 
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for periods of from one or two days 
to two weeks. Among these were the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Sunday 
School classes. The faculty of North- 
ern Montana College, a unit of the Uni- 
versity of Montana located at Havre, 
held a week-end picnic at the opening 
of school last fall. 

The following rules have been 
adopted by the Havre club for the 
camp: 

1. Keep camp clean. 

2. Fires not permitted except at 
main camp fire site in front of build- 
ing. 


3. This playground has been estab- 
lished, and is maintained, by the Havre 
Kiwanis club, with permission of the 
City Council, as a camp for under- 
privileged children. When not in use 
for that purpose, permission may be 
obtained for its use by responsible 
civic or community organizations. 
While occupied by any one group, 
others should not camp here. 

4. For further information apply 
Havre Kiwanis Club, 
Playground Committee, 

R. C. Timmons, Chairman. 


Jacksonville, Florida, Active in Girl Scout Work 


By WALTER R. WEISER 


Past International Trustee and Former International Treasurer 


INCE receiving its charter the 
Jacksonville club has initiated and 
brought to a_ successful conclusion 
many worthwhile projects. However, 


it has participated in no movement to 
which it points with more pride than 
the 


the accomplishments of Girl 
Scouts of Duval County. 

Several years 
ago, when the lo- 
eal Girl Scout 
Council was in its 
formative stage, 
the Jacksonville 
club felt that this 
young organization 
offered a real op- 
portunity for serv- 
ice. Consequently, | 
a special “Kiwanis | 
Girl Seout Com- 
mittee” was ap- 
pointed. This com- 
mittee rendered 
valuable service by 
advising with the 
Director and Com- 
missioner, etc., on 
various problems; 
permanent camp 





purchased; trucks furnished to convey 
equipment to and from camp; during 
winter equipment stored in a mem- 
ber’s warehouse and insurance cover- 
ing this equipment provided by the 
Jacksonville club. 

William B. Clements has been Chair- 
man of the Girl Scout Committee for 
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three consecutive years. Serving with 
him the past year were Carl Z. Sud- 
dath, vice-chairman; James H. Cop- 
pedge, Dr. Theo. G. Croft, and S. Allen 
Kyle. Their accomplishments have 
proved that they were well chosen. 
Under their guidance our club has 
contributed much to the new Girl 
Scout Camp. Mr. Clements is also a 
member of the Advisory Board, Girl 
Scout Council, Greater Duval County 
Council. 

This camp, situated in a beautiful 
forest of oaks and pines, was pur- 
chased by the Scout organization in 
December, 1932. On January 17, 
1933, the first work on the camp was 
begun, and it was formally opened for 
occupation on July 1. 

The club’s outstanding gift to the 
camp is a bath house, built of timber 
grown on the place, and fitted with 
the most modern equipment. The 
girls themselves have named the bath 
house ‘“‘Kiwashee,” and a handsome 
bronze plaque shows it was a gift from 
Kiwanis. A log administration build- 
ing is the largest of its kind in the 
South, and has two large chimneys and 
fireplaces, constructed of Norwegian 
granite of particularly attractive hue, 

which were donat- 





/ (ee BB ocd by George W. 
| cay “| Parkhill, a Past 
‘ “gf 9 President of the 

club; magnolia 





wood, used in the 
construction of 
furniture, as well 
as other necessary 
materials, were 
furnished by mem- 
bers of the club, 
all in the name of 
Kiwanis. The la- 
bor was provided 
by the Federal 
Government from 
among the unem- 
ployed; transporta- 
tion of these la- 
borers from time 
to time was taken 











equipment was 


Administration Building at Jacksonville, Fkiomda Scout Camp. 








ot the Adminmstrauen Dutiding showing commodious q 
Fireplaces donated by Past President George W. Parkhill. 


care of by the club. 





William A. Clements, chairman of the Girl Scout Comrnittee and two Girl 
Scout leaders in front of the bath house, gift of the club. 
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The first meeting held on the prop- 
erty was by the Community Chest, 
their president being another past 
president of the club, Finley Tucker. 
The chairman of the Kiwanis Girl 
Scout Committee and several of its 


members were also present. 

Kiwanis has made a name with the 
Girl Scouts that will last for a long 
time, and the Jacksonville Kiwanis 
club is very proud of the part it has 
played. 


East Orange, New Jersey, Aids Under-Privileged 


By HARRY B. WATSON 
Member, Kiwanis Club of East Orange 


HE’ under-privileged child has 

been at the center of the thought 

and activity of the Kiwanis Club 

of East Orange, New Jersey, since 
the day of its inception. 

Ten years ago we chose the chil- 
dren of the Orange Orphan Home as 
our special group. To them we pledg- 
ed our best along lines of intelligent, 
well-organized, unselfish, and unin- 
terrupted service. Our members have 
been “big brothers” in the broadest 
sense of the term. The backward look 
over the years is most gratifying; 
the look forward is inspiring and full 
of challenge. 

The orphan children have been the 
guests of our club at Christmas par- 
ties each year and at special meet- 
ings for boys and girls. Visits by 
individual members to the Home help 
to keep the bond of friendship strong 
and unbroken. 

Every Wednesday afternoon dur- 
ing the months of July and August 
these past ten years have been de- 
voted to these unfortunate but very 
deserving youngsters. Automobile 
rides in Kiwanis cars through the 
beautiful countryside of northern 
New Jersey, visits to interesting and 
well-known business plants, to public 
and philanthropic institutions, and to 
points of special educational interest, 
and occasional picnics have been the 
order of the day. It would be dif- 
ficult today to determine which group, 
the Kiwanians or the children, has 
profited most and received the rich- 
est rewards in joy and satisfaction 
out of these friendly little journeys 
over the highways and by-ways of 
New Jersey. 

The following program was carried 
out by the club last summer: 


July 

Trip to dairy farm of Henry Becker 
& Son, one of the largest in northern 
New Jersey. The children were con- 
ducted by the son of the owner 
through the dairy barns, bottling and 
shipping rooms, and finally treated 
to all the milk that they could drink 
through a straw. 

Trip to Newark Airport, the 
world’s largest, then over the new 
viaduct, two and a half miles long, 
to Jersey City and the far-famed 
Palisades, where the children saw the 
twenty-four planes of the Italian Ar- 
mada come to New York. The party 


had special police escort all the way. 

Trip to the Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Field. The management assigned 
guides to our party to instruct the 
children in the construction and con- 
trol of the planes. Several flights 
were made for the amusement of the 
children whose joy was complete 
when they actually saw several Ki- 
wanians and two of their attendants 
take off for a ten-minute ride and re- 
turn all safe and sound. 


August 


Trip to Bonnie Brae Boys Home. 
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Here the children had an opportunity 
to meet boys of their own age and to 
see how other unfortunate children 
are cared for in a different kind of 
institution. 

All afternoon ride over the less 
frequented, but more _ attractive, 
country roads, “‘Where the deer and 
the jack rabbits play, where seldom 
is heard a discouraging word, and the 
skies are not cloudy all day.” 

Trip to summer home of W. Nelson 
Knapp, a former member of our club. 
Here the children had the only picnic 
of the season. They played games, 
went rowing on the lake, and topped 
off with ice cream and cake. 

Trip by bus to Hamburg, New 
Jersey, sixty miles from home, to the 
Gingerbread Castle, built by the 
Wheatsworth Cereal Company. The 
children were shown how different 
cereals are made, then visited the old 
mill, over 200 years old, and were 
finally welcomed by Hansel and Gretel 
in person. This was the high light 
of the season’s fun. 


Monroe, Louisiana, Has Great Success with 
4/ - e 4/ 
Best Kiwanian Contest 
By F. K. HIRSCH 


Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District 


HIS’ contest originated in the 
Asheville, North Carolina, club and 
was developed by Walter S. Adams, 
president of that club. It has been 
unusually successful wherever at- 
tempted and the results in all clubs 
are about as they were in Asheville. 
In the February, 1933, Kiwanis 
Magazine, which carries the story of 
their contest, Walter Adams states, 
“We wound up with 98 members, a 
gain of 33 excellent men in ten weeks 
and with a new high water mark in 
attendance, morale and activity.” 
The Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Lou- 
isiana, which has just completed its 
contest, can report the same result. 
About a thirty per cent increase in 
membership, greater activity through- 
out the club and a fine spirit of fel- 
lowship and good will are the net gains. 
With points offered for attendance, 
promptness, payment of dues, bring- 
ing in a new member, as well as the 
reinstatement of an old member, each 
member vies with the other in running 
up the greatest number of points. But 
all of these causes pale into insig- 
nificance when compared with the fif- 
teen points given for each personal 
visit to a fellow member, either at his 
home or place of business. This per- 
sonal contact is its most attractive 
feature. As the contest advances the 
members make more and more per- 
sonal calls and add hundreds of points 
to their scores, at the same time creat- 
ing a fine spirit of friendship which 


under ordinary circumstances might 
not be developed. 

Dropping in at the places of busi- 
ness of Kiwanians, the friendly hand- 
shake, the exchange of greetings and 
a bit of banter, all do their share in 
increasing the morale of the club. So 
active do the members become that 
the spirit seems to be contagious and 
former members as well as others 
show a willingness and a desire to be- 
long to a club that possesses such a 
spirit of codperation and whose mem- 
bers are so interested in each other. 
Membership increase just seems to 
take care of itself, under such con- 
ditions. 

Another feature of the contest is 
its flexibility, as additional points may 
be given for features not included in 
the original plan and some of the 
original ones may be omitted. 

As a contest it is a sure fire hit and 
one can fully guarantee to any club 
that tries it the same results attained 
by the clubs that have used the plan. 

oe 

The International Committee on Clas- 
sification and Membership heartily ap- 
proves of the “Best Kiwanian” plan as 
an aid to membership increase and 
urges the clubs to use it. Full infor- 
mation can be secured by any club that 
will write Kiwanis International for 
details, 

H. W. HENNIG, Chairman, 
International Committee on 
Classification and Membership. 
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"A Feeling of Gratitude” 


I get the magazine of Kiwanis regu- 
larly each month. It always contains a 
lot of good material. There are two 
features that I never miss—‘‘My Per- 
sonal Page’’ and the editorials, both of 
which are the output of Roe Fulker- 
son. 

We are dissemblers—all of us. We 
have to be. Thanks to that divinity 
that shapes the destinies of men, the 
faculty to act a part is born in us. 
For example, that friend of yours who 
to all outward appearances is a con- 
tented and happy man, may have in- 
ward things gnawing at his vitals 
which make him secretly miserable. 
Why does he keep these things so 
secret? You know the answer. You 
know of a thousand things that run 
through your mind that you wouldn’t 
dream of imparting to your wife, your 
sweetheart or your best friend, or in 
fact, any living breathing mortal. In 
this respect each of us is a little lonely 
island of consciousness. Even if we 
would, we could not find the words to 
communicate many of these things 
which bear down so weightily upon us. 
But we know instinctively that we 
must support them stoically and seek 
escape as best we can. Everybody else 
is doing the same thing. It would be 
fatal to do otherwise. Our friends 
would avoid us. Optimism must pre- 
vail or the world would be a dreary 
place indeed. Therefore, those we 
know who put on the best show of 
happiness and contentment are the 
ones we like the best. 


Now what does all this mean? What 
is the fool talking about? You are 
probably asking these questions, assum- 
ing you have read thus far. And it 
does seem that we have strayed a bit 
afield. 

Well, we got on this train of 
thought because we have been specu- 
lating and cogitating about Roe Ful- 
kerson and the way he reacts on us. 
Roe may, and probably does have his 
trials and tribulations, just like the rest 
of us. Perhaps Ann, on occasion, very 
probably gives him some richly-deserv- 
ed hell for some of his multitudinous 
shortcomings; perhaps Betty Jo some- 
times breaks out in a rash or develops 
a colic; perhaps an occasional sub- 
scriber sours on Andrew and Imogene 
and terminates his contract. Perhaps 
Roe worries about these things just 
as all the rest of us would. But I don’t 
think so. I think he is one of the few 
of us who realizes the futility of worry- 
ing and just doesn’t. In every combina- 
tion of circumstances he seems resolv- 
ed to do the best he can, to let it go at 
that, and to get all the happiness and 
contentment that he possibly can out 
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of this brief spangle of existence that 
we call Life. 

At least, of all the people I have 
ever known, Roe genuinely seems to 
be this kind of a person. I have never 
read a line he has ever written with- 
out getting some reflection of this out- 
look on life. I have never been a 
single minute in his company without 
sensing that it was there, and since I 
first met him, I have never been with- 
out a feeling of gratitude that I could 
count this blithe and joyous person 
among my friends. 

Don’t you all feel pretty much the 
same way about the old-bald-headed 
scoundrel? 

Ristey G. HuNT, 
Editor “Ki-Grams” Washington, D. C. 


& 
And Roe's Answer 


Ris—you are all wrong about me! 

I am not the happy philosopher 
your story in Ki-grams depicts. I am 
the unluckiest cuss on whose bald bean 
the noonday sun ever shone. My life 
is one of struggle and sorrow because 
I am cursed with friends. You are 
one of them and your story in Ki- 
grams is a good example of the way 
they mess up my life. They like me. 
They are prejudiced in my favor. 
They are all thinking I am a great 
guy and expecting things of me. 

Sometimes I wish there were a lot 
of people who hated me and thought 
I was a snake in the grass with a dis- 
position like a widowed wild cat whose 
kittens all had chicken pox. If more 
people thought that of me I could be 
nasty and have a lot of fun being as 
grouchy as one of those figures they 
carve on the top of totem poles. But 
don’t you see that so long as a lot of 
nice fellows and a few nice girls think 
of me as you do, I will have to fight to 
live up to their good opinions of me? 
It’s a tough world! A fellow always 
has a lot of fine friends who think he 
is much kinder, much happier, much 
more cheerful than he really is and he 
has to strive like the devil to live up 
to their ideals of him. 

But pshaw! You have thought of 
all this! I’m not telling you. I am 
just reminding you. As soon as I 
have written this I am going out in 
the Gulf Stream fishing on the boat of 
another friend like you. While I am 
rolling around out there in the ocean 
the sun will shine brighter, the waves 
will splinter off in sparkles shinier, 
and I am sure the fish will bite more 
generously because you wrote that 
story. All afternoon I will be think- 
ing about it. In spite of all the 
trouble you and my other friends 
cause me I still like you. I am the 
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luckiest man who ever lived anyway. 

God gave me a lovely wife, a healthy, 

smiling baby and a lot of friends like 

you, and I thank Him every minute. 
Yours, 


ROE. 
mJ 


Offsetting Critical Attitudes 


The matter of children’s health is 
not only of concern for the immediate 
present. Children represent the par- 
ents of future generations. From a 
study of statistics it seems logical that 
the people of the future will be of 
lower physical and mental standards 
than they are today. 

A principal of one of our large 
metropolitan high schools in answering 
a question concerning the greatest 
problem confronting high school stu- 
dents now said that it was the bit- 
ter, critical attitude of so many boys 
and girls. Here’s an important op- 
portunity for personal service on the 
part of Kiwanians. 

Youth is not afraid of working—all 
that is needed is encouragement. 

A leading juvenile jurist said that 
one of the chief causes of a great 
number of juvenile delinquents was 
the increasing amount of leisure time. 
Abraham Lincoln once said, “If you 
must kill time work it to death.” 

This presents another fertile field 
for Kiwanis activity. Let us empha- 
size our great Kiwanis Objective, 
working for “A Square Deal for the 
Under-Privileged Child—the Future 
Citizen.” 

—ERNEsST G. BAsHor, 
Past Lieutenant Governor, 
California-Nevada District 


a 


Humorous Touches 


In making up the annual volume 
“Kiwanis Activities,” occasionally some 
humorous touches are provided in the 
abbreviated reports sent in by club 
secretaries. One club reported this: 

“Twenty-five dollars was paid for 
an UP girl.” 

Another one stated that the club 
had no calls for mothers’ milk or shoes 
or stockings, but members were pre- 
pared to assist if called upon! 

Another club reported that they had 
a meat cutting demonstration and “the 
portions of the hog carved up were 
given to Kiwanians as attendance 
prizes.” 

Another club reported that it had 
an artificial leg rebuilt for a boy who 
never had a father. 

And yet another reports that the 
club “secured a piano melodeon, gui- 
tar, and shotgun, supposed to be the 
first musical instruments in the state,” 
for the Montana Histcrical Society! 
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April 

Winter has passed. Spring has 
come. Resurrection is at hand. Each 
season has its glory, but spring is the 
most welcome. It follows the cold 
night of winter, when all plant life 
sleeps and rests. Its heralds are the 
flowers, birds, buds, blossoms and 
showers. 

April has no widely observed sec- 
ular holidays. Many distinguished 
persons have honored the month by 
being born in it. Some of them are 
Charles E. Hughes, Henry Clay, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Buchanan, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Herbert Spencer, 
U. S. Grant, James Monroe, Mac Mc- 
Reynolds and my own better half. 

It is the month of seasonal charm 
to those who love nature. It is the 
month when nature scatters spring 
flowers over the earth, No gem 
would be an appropriate birthstone 
for the month save the diamond, 
precious and brilliant, gem of beauty, 
value and romance. 

We have Easter, the greatest fes- 
tival of the Christian church. Hope 
is renewed and faith is strengthened 
through each recurring Easter. May 
that hope and faith be renewed and 
strengthened in our club and in our 
lives this Easter season. 

—JACcK JAXON, 
Douglas, Arizona. 
4 


Peace and Good Will 
In peace and good will, century old, 
Two neighbor nations, side by side, 
United States and Canada, 
Have put to shame Man’s fighting 
pride. 
Their tranquil border line, so calm, 
Has neither soldiers nor a gun, 
Nor forts, nor guards, in bold array— 
For friendship reigns from sun to 
sun. 


In fine accord, from olden years, 
The golden rule has swayed their 
life, 
While ancient Greed, with blood and 
tears, 
Has scourged mankind by wars and 
strife. 
Long may those flags of Uncle Sam 
And Canada proclaim the worth 
Of Christ’s ideal in world affairs 
Till brotherhood shall span 
earth. 


the 


—EARL CARTER, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Kiwanis Crashes Through 

Many a time parents have said, “I 
wish I could be sure of the movies my 
kiddies go to see. Someone in Fort 
Wayne should sponsor special pictures 
for the younger generation.” 

That prayer has been answered. 

On Saturday, February 17, the first 
of a series of six programs will be 
presented at the Palace Theater. The 


programs will be designed to entertain 
the youngsters, omitting features that 
should be omitted. 

It has been carefully pointed out 
that they will not be limited to movies 
intended to instruct more than to be 
enjoyed. 

No moral will be taught. 

There is no “sissy stuff” involved. 

All organizations behind this move 
are to be congratulated. 

Special thanks should be given to 
members of the Kiwanis club for their 
part in initiating it. 

Once again, a Fort Wayne service 
club has crashed through. 

—Editorial in the Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Journal-Gazette 
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Six Words 


“We Build” is our slogan and as 
long as we build with the right mate- 
rials upon the foundation of truth, 
justice and honesty, our future as an 
organization is secure. Have you ever 
thought of the fact that the first six 
words of the objects of Kiwanis define 
how men must live if a stable society 
is to be maintained. The framers of 
Kiwanis objects were men of keen in- 
sight who understood the needs of the 
world. These words are give, en- 
courage, promote, develop, provide and 
cooperate. Encourage the daily living 
of the Golden Rule in all of life’s 
various relationships and we shall soon 
see the dawning of a better day. 

KARL J. HAMMAR, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Escanaba, Michigan. 


& 


Thanks for the Bouquet 


To the Editor: 

My husband, D. V. B. Dixson, is a 
member of the West Side Kiwanis club 
of Chicago. I am glad he is. He gets 
your magazine every month. Hence, 
this letter. I read it and look forward 
to its arrival as a great treat. It is so 
very interesting and educational, a real 
worth-while magazine and I for one 
enjoy the advantage of reading it. I 
felt as though I must send you a line 
to express my appreciation of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine and wish you great 
success. More power to Mr. Roe Ful- 
kerson, ye editor, contributors and all 
instrumental in getting this splendid 
magazine to its subscribers. 

Another pathetic picture: To miss 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. V. B. Dixson 


& 


Coming Back At An Editorial He Says: 
Trucks Are More Regulated than a 
Pretty Girl with Four Maiden Aunts! 


Dear Roe Fulkerson: 

As a fellow member of Kiwanis 
and as owner of a small fleet of motor 
vans doing long distance moving of 
household goods, I am wondering if 
you think you are acting without prej- 








udice in presenting only one side of 
a question in a publication whose arti- 
cles are usually accepted as facts. 

Your article gives a veiled acquie- 
scence to the railroads propaganda 
that the trucks are neither regulated 
nor paying their share of the taxes. I 
desire to give you a few facts any of 
which are easily accessible to you. 

We are regulated by three different 
state bodies. 


lst. The State Motor Vehicle De- 
partment collects the money for our 
license tags, and usually For Hire tags 
are considerably higher than tags for 
private use. 


2nd. The State Comptroller collects 
the mileage tax for every mile travers- 
ed by our trucks outside the corporate 
limits of our home city. This office also 
regulates the weight of the load, the 
length of the truck body, and the num- 
ber and kind of lights that must be 
burned at night. 


38rd. The Public Service Commission 
regulates the lawful operation of the 
trucks on the highways, the speed lim- 
its, the number of consecutive hours 
the truck driver may work, and our 
strict adherence to the many and 
varied provisions of the franchise un- 
der which we operate. 


Our drivers are compelled to have a 
State Chauffeurs license. We use a 
large amount of gasoline and surely 
you are aware of the tax on this com- 
modity collected by both state and na- 
tion. Trucks, parts, accessories, tires 
and oil are taxed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1933, we bought license tags and 
operated in eight southeastern states. 
A bevy of inspectors from each of the 
above departments brought our atten- 
tion and compliance to these regula- 
tions, sometimes by a painful operation 
on our pocketbook. 

Some night, when you are enjoying a 
nice auto ride and you see what seems 
to be a well-lighted Christmas tree 
coming down the road, just remember 
that it is only a truck, whose travels 
are more rigidly regulated than a pret- 
ty sixteen year old girl with four maid- 
en aunts and two grandmothers; and 
20 per cent of its gross revenue is 
taken by taxation. 

We will readily grant you that we 
are a rival of the railroads; but, we 
have made our way by giving the pub- 
lic a real service for its money; and 
making such changes in our equipment 
as the necessity of progress demanded. 

The American people demand ser- 
vice, speedy, accurate and exacting; 
and be you doctor, lawyer, merchant 
or thief, you must give it to ’em like 
they want it. Failing in this, there is 
no need to howl when the other fellow 
gets the business. 

Here’s to more and fairer articles for 
The Kiwanis Magazine, and our ability 
to know Kiwanis better. 


Cart Z. SupDATH, 
Member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Past President M. O. Chance of the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., 
former postmaster of Washington, has 
been appointed administrative assist- 
ant to Dr. L. D. Upson, chief statis- 
cian of the Bureau of the Census, 
and placed in charge of the taking of 
a census of real estate taxation. This 
census of real estate taxation is divided 
into two classes. The first calls for a 
detailed study of tax delinquency in 65 
cities in the 48 states. The second calls 
for an examination of 174,600 units 
of local governments in the 3,071 coun- 
ties of the United States, including 
total tax delinquency, defaults or ob- 
ligations, issues of scrip, the nature 
and number of governmental services 
rendered, duplication of activities and 
jurisdiction. 

A year ago he was appointed to 
supervise an inventory of the stocks 
of money on hand in the Treasury at 
the end of the Hoover administration. 


It rather looks as if the Kiwanians 
in Utica, New York, have a lot to do 
with the administration of that thriv- 
ing city. Albert C. Stiefvater was 
elected City Comptroller, succeeding 
W. S. Pugh, who is also a member; T. 
Edward McDermott was appointed 
Commissioner of Public Works; Walter 
Hudson, secretary of the club was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare; Walter G. Frank was appointed 
Superintendent of Buildings; John 
Foote was appointed City Engineer; 
former member Fred. H. Gillmore was 
elected City Treaurer and the former 
holder of that office was also a Ki- 
wanian; Ralph M. Jones, with a perfect 
attendance record for over nine years, 
was recently elected president of the 
Oneida County Historical Society. 


H. F. Williamson, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Anniston, Alabama, 
and Past Governor of the Alabama Dis- 
trict, has been elected Worthy Grand 
Patron of the Grand Chapter Order of 
the Eastern Star of Alabama, and at 
the same time was elected a Thirty- 
third Degree Honorary Inspector Gen- 
eral by the Sovereign Grand Council 
of Scottish Rite Masons in session at 
Washington, D. C. 


Cc. Y. Andrews, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Peru, Indiana, is 
county chairman for federal CWA 


work. A number of other members are 
assisting. 


Roy W. Shreiner, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, represents the first district of 


his state in the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly. He has been making some 
public addressess on the subject— 
“Sweat-Shop Investigation in Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 


In Waterloo, Iowa, A. L. Lommel, a 
past president of the club, was elected 
president of the Iowa Petroleum As- 
sociation. Henry C. Wurster, another 
past president, was chosen a member 
of the Board of Directors. 


Ames Haltiwanger, 1933 president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Columbia, 
South Carolina, made quite a record. 
He paid visits to ninety-six Kiwanians 
and in doing this made 120 visits. 
That was one hundred per cent for the 
members of his club. 


Charles H. Taylor, charter member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Booneville, In- 
diana, has been reélected a member 
of the State Board of Agriculture of 
Indiana, which position he has held for 
many years. He also has been re- 
elected president of the Boonville Fair 
Association for another year. Says 
fairs are his one hobby. 


William B. Carleton, editor of the 
Boonville Enquirer, and Judge Union 
W. Youngblood, of the Warrick circuit 
court, both members of the Kiwanis 
club and both students of Washington 
and Lincoln, made numerous talks on 
these two national characters during 
the month of February. Both Kiwan- 
ians are said to have made more talks 
on Lincoln than any other two men in 
southern Indiana. 


President B. L. Parkinson of the 
Mississippi State College for Women 
at Columbus, Mississippi, has delivered 
a series of addresses in various parts 
of the State in behalf of higher educa- 
tional standards. He is a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Columbus and was 
formerly president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Montgomery, Alabama, and is 
considered one of the leading educa- 
tors of the South. 


Harry A. Young of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, was elected president of the Mer- 
chant Tailors Designers Association at 
their National Convention in Chicago. 
This Association, which was organized 
in 1851, is representative of the tail- 
oring business in both the States and 
Canada. 


Dr. Benjamin Masselink of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has been elected 
president of the Grand Rapids Council 
of Churches. 
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Col. P. M. Goodrich, United States 
Army, formerly a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Champaign-Urbana, IIli- 
nois, recently shot a hole-in-one at the 
Rock Creek Park golf course in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the shot being made in a 
fog blinding drive. 


Chester A. Miller, president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Oneonta, New York, 
has recently been appointed postmaster 
of Oneonta. 


Charles A. Byus, immediate past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Beckley, West Virginia, was elected 
vice president of the Beckley Chamber 
of Commerce and also president of the 
West Virginia Lumber and Supply 
Dealers Association. 


More honors to members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. Harry MacDonald was chairman 
of the committee that had charge of 
ore exhibits at the state mining con- 
vention in Pueblo last January. Floyd 
Padgett was named on the Appraisal 
Board of the Colorado Springs Real 
Estate Board. Roy Wasson was elect- 
ed president of the Pikes Peak Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. John Meik- 
le was appointed attorney for Elbert 
County. Former International Trus- 
tee Edmond C. van Diest was a speak- 
er before the Merchants Subdivision of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Kiwanian Timothy Lehmann of Elm- 
hurst, Illinois, was made chairman of 
CWA registrations in DuPage County. 


Dr. Carmon Ross, a lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the Pennsylvania District and 
past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Doylestown, was elected president of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association the largest organization of 
its kind in the United States. 


On the 75th anniversary of the Delta 
Tau Delta Fraternity, a Diamond 
Jubilee will be held in the East, and 
to focus the attention of its member- 
ship upon this event, an honorary com- 
mittee of 75 has been appointed, to 
which Otho Ferris, Secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles has been 
named. 


The Community Council of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, conferred upon 
Kiwanian Rev. R. Murphy Williams the 
1933 Citizenship Award. Mayor Roger 
W. Harrison, a member of the Kiwanis 
club, said, “‘We are pleased to honor 
him as the most distinguished citizen 
in Greensboro.” 
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Elmer L. Breckner, now a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, and a past president of the 
Olympia, Washington, Kiwanis club, 
was recently appointed by Governor 
Clarence D. Martin of Washington to 
membership on the newly created 
Washington State Planning Commis- 
sion. Upon the shoulders of this Com- 
mission will rest the responsibility of 
charting new destinies for their com- 
monwealth. Kiwanian Breckner is 
superintendent of the public schools 
of Tacoma. He was the author of a 
fine article on Vocational Guidance 
which was published in the February 
issue of this magazine. 


Charles P. Howe, past president of 
the Tarentum, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis 
club and managing editor of The Valley 
Daily News of that town, was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania News- 
papers Publishers’ Association at its 
recent convention. The association 
unites practically every daily and 
weekly publication in Pennsylvania. 


Charles F. Paul, Jr., a member of 
the Wheeling, West Virginia, Kiwanis 
club was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Wheeling Y. M. C. A. Ki- 
wanian Paul is 32 years of age, the 
youngest man ever elected president. 
The vice-president, secretary and five 
members of the Y. M. C. A. Board are 
also Kiwanians. They are: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alexander Best, Secretary, Ivan 
Justice, Directors: F. M. Rogers, Wade 
H. Kepner, Rev. F. W. Cropp, D. C. 
Dietrich and D. L. Henderson. 


Allison W. Honeycutt, past governor 
of the Carolinas District, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Hender- 
sonville, North Carolina, was recently 
reélected for a term of two years as 
superintendent of public schools at 
Lexington, North Carolina. He was 
also appointed a member of the North 
Carolina High School Text-Book 
Committee. 


Charles A. Johnson, past President 
of the Kiwanis Club of Wausau, Wis- 
consin and also past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, is the National President of 
the Marathon Granite Association. 

Dr. Hugo Schneiders, President of 
the club, has been one of the most ac- 
tive workers in this section of the 
country on conservation work, and up 
to date he has delivered eighteen lec- 
turers with wild life moving pictures 
made by him and Charles A. Johnson. 

W. Del Curtis, Vice President of the 
club, is the present Exalted Ruler of 
the Elks Lodge and has just com- 
pleted two years as State Deputy of 
the Wisconsin Knights of Columbus, 
ranking office of the state. 


Walter S. Fisher, member of the 
Roseburg, Oregon, Kiwanis club is 
being addressed by his fellow Kiwan- 
jians as “Senator.” After serving four 








terms in the lower house of the Oregon 
Legislature, Mr. Fisher won the elec- 
tion to the office of State Senator from 
Douglas county, of which Roseburg is 
county seat. 


Three members of the Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, Kiwanis club have been honored 
in high Masonic circles. J. W. Pres- 
ton, past president of the club received 
the 33rd Degree; Dr. Earl W. Spencer, 
secretary of the club and Edward Red- 
mond, past president of the club, re- 
ceived the Knight Commander of the 
Court of Honor Degree. These degrees 
were bestowed upon them in Denver 
last January. 


Past President Frank S. Lyon of the 
Belmar, New Jersey, Kiwanis club has 
just been elected President of the 
Shore Division of the United Service 
Grocers Association. 


Secretary Arthur E. Parker of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, has been 
elected head of the Associated Boards 
of Trade in Canada. 


Kar! Meister of the Kiwanis Club of 
Elyria, Ohio, has again been elected 
president of the National Methodist 
Hospital Homes and Deaconess Associa- 
tion. He is also superintendent of the 
Elyria Home for the Aged. 


Municipal Judge James H. Pope of 
the Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, was recently elected president 
of the United Church Brotherhood of 
Los Angeles. 


Kiwanian George C. Bush of the 
South Pasadena, California, club was 
honored by election to the executive 
committee of the national organization 
of school superintendents at the Na- 
tional Education Association’s conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, recently. 


Gastonia, North Carolina, Kiwanians 
are very proud of their members who 
hold public and political offices. These 
include: A. C. Jones, Judge of the 
Municipal Court, Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Gastonia, and President of 
the 14th Judicial Bar Association; L. 
B. Hollowell, Assistant Judge of the 
Municipal Court; George B. Mason, 
Solicitor of the Municipal Court; John 
G. Carpenter, Solicitor of the 14th 
Judicial District of North Carolina; C. 
O. Robinson, Sheriff of Gaston County; 
George Riddle, Coroner of Gaston 
County; R. G. Rankin, State Senator; 
R. G. Cherry, Member of the State 
House of Representatives; D. A. Garri- 
son, President and Chief Surgeon of 
a General Hospital, and a Member of 
the North Carolina Board of Examin- 
ers for Registered Nurses; Bismarck 
Capps, United States Commissioner, 
and President of the Piedmont Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America; J. L. 
Kendrick, City Clerk; F. A. Whitesides, 
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City Tax Collector; C. E. Rhyne, 
Superintendent of City Water and 
Lights; C. W. Gunter, Chairman of 
City School Board; S. N. Boyce, Chair- 
man of County School Board; M. R. 
Adams, Member of City School Board; 
Ralph Ray, President of Gaston County 
Dental Society; C. K. Torrence, Ath- 
letic Officer for North Carolina, Ameri- 
can Legion Junior Baseball; and H. M. 
Van Sleen, Director of the National 
Rifle Association of America. 
Kiwanian Harry G. C. Williams of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has re- 
cently been elected a director of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, taking office at the Convention 
held in Miami, Florida. Mr. Williams, 
who is active as a realtor in Philadel- 
phia and served as President of the 
Philadelphia Real Estate Board for the 
year 1933, was reélected to that office 
for the second term last December. 


The Scottish Rite 38d Degree was 
recently conferred upon T. F. Dreyfus, 
a past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Hattiesburg, Mississippi. He is also 
Commander of the Archie Fairley 
Camp No. 4 of the Spanish American 
war veterans. 


Carl Ruckman of the Kiwanis Club 
of Saint Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
has just been awarded the Austrian 
Military Cross for his work among the 
Austrian war prisoners during the 
great war in his capacity as Chief of 
the Swedish Red Cross. Kiwanian 
Charles Fyon of the same club has 
been reélected to the Presidency of 
the Montreal Motorists League. 


Kiwanian Harold Mann of the Ta- 
coma, Washington, club, who is presi- 
dent of the Insurance Agents League 
of Washington, made a trip to San 
Francisco to deliver an address before 
the Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific. Kiwanian Herb Michener of 
Tacoma has been made a member of 
the International Board of Good Will 
Industries. 


Blanchard S. Tual of Rogers, 
Arkansas, a past governor of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District, has 
accepted an appointment as assistant 
to the Associate Counsel of the Home 
Owner’s Loan Corporation at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Kiwanian Robert G. Storey of the 
Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas, gover- 
nor of the Texas-Oklahoma District in 
1931, was recently elected President 
of the Dallas Bar Association. 


John J. Langenbach, past president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Raymond, 
Washington, was elected district com- 
mander of the American Legion in the 
State of Washington. He writes: 
“We feel out here that the tide is com- 
ing in for Kiwanis as well as for the 
nation in general.” 








Tacoma, Washington, Studies 
Medical Costs 


By Harry G. Willard, M.D. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, Washington 


sion, it has been a tradition that 

adequate medical care should be 
rendered to all who need it, regardless 
of ability to pay. With changing social 
and economic conditions in this coun- 
try during these past few years, how- 
ever, there has been a growing convic- 
tion that in order to maintain this char- 
itable tradition, the public and the 
medical profession must get together 
to work out the problem of adequate 
medical care with a better organized 
plan of cost distribution. It was for the 
purpose of diding in this solution that 
the National Committee on “The Cost 
of Medical Care’’ made an intensive 
five-year study—the results of which 
were summarized and published about 
one year ago. This study showed in a 
more concrete form, many facts which 
have generally been known, viz.: The 
per capita cost of health protection in 
this country is extremely low as com- 
pared with many less essential necessi- 
ties and luxuries of the American peo- 
ple, but in spite of this, the uneven dis- 
tribution of these costs and a lack of 
organized efficiency in medical admin- 
istration has resulted in a failure of 
many people to receive adequate pro- 
tection. 


Localized Studies Needed 

In spite, however, of the work done 
by the National Committee, an ade- 
quate solution for these problems has 
not been found. It has been recognized 
that the publication of this report did 
not terminate research study in these 
lines but only initiated more intensive 
study. 

Kiwanis International, following its 
policy of service, has taken a very vital 
interest in this study, and recognizing 
that each community has its special 
problems has suggested that Kiwanis 
clubs, if possible, accept leadership in 
working out these problems in their 
own field. 

A Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care was organized by the Tacoma 
Kiwanis club in January 1933. This 
committee held several meetings. A 
survey of the report of the National 
Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care was made and its application to 
our own local conditions was consider- 
ed. Our own hospital facilities were 
analyzed, the nursing and medical or- 
ganization and the social problems of 
indigency and the low wage earner in 
relation to medical and hospital care 
were studied. It became quickly ap- 
parent that a local survey which would 
be of value would require an exact and 
intensive study, demanding for its pro- 


G sion medicine became a _ profes- 


motion more money and time than 
could be found in our own organiza- 
tion, which has focused its main activi- 
ties on the welfare of the under-privi- 
leged child. 


Tacoma Really Goes in to 
Study Problem 


However, theré has been formed dur- 
ing this past year, a Foundation of 
Medical Research in this community 
which is endowed with sufficient funds 
to carry on. This organization, in co- 
éperation with the medical profession 
and the sociological departments of 
the University of Washington and the 
College of Puget Sound, is actively en- 
gaged in a survey and study of Tacoma 
and Pierce County which will answer 
the prayer of the Kiwanis committee 
and will be a distinct contribution to 
the solution of the problems of the 
cost and distribution of medical care. 
This organization has employed a paid 
manager, trained in medical economics, 
with a carefully selected staff of social 
service workers of university training. 

It is the purpose of this foundation 
to make an intensive study applied to 
the limited field of Pierce County, 
which has a population of 150,000 and 
is a highly industrialized area. This 
study will cover the cost of public and 
private hospitalization, the industrial 
contract groups, practice under the 
State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, an analysis of various insurance 
schemes—individual and family, and 
the organization and relative efficiency 
and cost of private practice. It is the 
purpose of this study also, to attempt 
to evaluate attitudes of people and 
other factors which are not economic 
but which influence individuals to ac- 
cept various kinds of health service 
which are available. 

It is not possible in this short report 
to detail the program or the technique 
employed in making a scientific and in- 
tensive study applied to this limited 
field. It will, however, be strictly a 
program of scientific study until such 
time as material has been accumulated 
from which working conclusions may 
be drawn. In the final application of 
this study, however, it is proposed that 
certain cardinal principles be kept 
strictly in mind: First, that the public 
who are at the receiving end must oc- 
cupy the first consideration in any 
scheme of medical care and on the 
other hand that any plan of delivery of 
medical se. vices which in any way low- 
ers the standards of efficiency of the 
medical profession will react adversely 
upon the public. 

It is recognized, moreover, that legis- 
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lation affecting public health is largely 
initiated in the states. In the present 
economic turmoil, many unwise and 
unworkable plans will be proposed. If 
laws relating to health are to be in the 
public interest, they must be based 
upon unbiased information obtained in 
the areas in which laws will apply. This 
emphasizes the importance of a care- 
ful study of local conditions. 

The problem of the health protection 
of the American people and the proper 
distribution of medical care is too great 
to be confined to the limits of any one 
service club. 

It is interesting to note that among 
those sponsoring the activities of the 
local foundation are several members 
of the original Kiwanis committee. We 
believe that it is not too much to claim, 
therefore, that in this progressive ef- 
fort, as in others directed toward pub- 
lic betterment in this community, Ki- 
wanis is endeavoring to live up to its 
obligations. 


+ 


Child Health Day 


The American Child Health Associa- 
tion, with state and provincial health 
authorities codperating for the cele- 
bration of May Day as Child Health 
Day are urging all civic and social 
service organizations to be active again 
this year. The slogan is “Mothers 
and Babies First.” It is urged that 
Kiwanis clubs consult with their com- 
munity health and relief agencies to 
determine how they can assist in this 
program most effectively. Each state 
and province has a May Day chair- 
man codperating with the State De- 
partment of Health. 

The American Child Health Associa- 
tion has a book of suggestions at ten 
cents a copy for distribution and also 
some free material. Clubs can secure 
this material by writing to this asso- 
ciation at 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


+ 


National Youth Week 


HE National Youth Week Commit- 
tee for the United States calls at- 
tention to the coming observance of 
Youth Week, April 28-May 5, a period 
during which communities will arrange 
programs devoted to the development 
and preservation of character in the 
coming generation. 

Serving on the committee are Past 
International Presidents Ralph A. Am- 
erman, Raymond M. Crossman, Car! E. 
Endicott, William O. Harris and Presi- 
dent Joshua L. Johns. 

The general object is to focus at- 
tention upon youth as the world’s 
greatest assets. 

A very complete pamphlet of sug- 
gestions is available from the national 
committee at 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Wists satacieanesbdiacbl 
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United States - Canada Week 


Promoting Harmonious 


Relationships 
(From page 149) 


country, so that as the years roll on, 
there will be erected and completed 
an insurmountable international bul- 
wark of such mutual trust and confi- 
dence, as to adequately preserve and 
perpetuate this neighborly confidence 
and complete understanding. 

As in militaristic matters, so in 
commercial, must these two great 
countries, the United States and Can- 
ada, walk hand in hand along the steps 
of their destiny, presently, and in the 
years to come, each striving to give 
to the other the fruits, products, 
benefits and natural resources of their 
respective soils and climates, so that 
each may derive the full reciprocal 
benefit, of the blessings and fruitful- 
ness so lavishly bestowed upon this 
great continent of North America by 
the great Giver. 

Reciprocity has been voiced from 
time to time between the United 
States and Canada. It would appear 
that with the assistance of those who 
have close to their hearts the welfare 
and best interests of both countries 
this may come to fulfilment in the not 
too distant future. This is presaged 
by the almost certainty of completion 
of the long anticipated St. Lawrence 
Waterway project. 


Identical Problems 


Both countries are today faced with 
almost identical problems of strained 
and difficult finance, unemployment, 
relief and unexportable surplus of 
natural products, etc. Today the best 
brains in each country should unite in 
a common effort to solve these per- 
plexing problems, by united interna- 
tional codperation in effecting mu- 
tually beneficial reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and arrangements, and by break- 
ing down all barriers of misunder- 
standing and lack of good will, so that 
our respective citizenry may enjoy to 
the full, the benefits of a complete in- 
ternational understanding. 

Let us, therefore, as Kiwanians, 
hold high the torch, lighted by our 
worthy ancestors in 1818, of interna- 
tional good will and friendship, and 
keep brightly burnished, each link of 
the golden chain of international con- 
fidence, so that they may light and 
guide the way for those to come. 


——-— ¢— --—. 


Mutual Understanding 
and Good Will 


(From page 150) 

There have been times, of course, 
when the policies of our two countries 
have come in conflict. There are un- 
fortunate tariff walls and a few 


travel regulations. But such differ- 
ences as exist are largely the result of 
misundertanding. Such errors as have 
been made have been those of the head 
rather than of the heart. 

As nations we have sometimes dif- 
fered in opinions, but never in our 
mutual respect and friendship. The 
foundations of that have been laid 
deep and firm. With a common an- 
cestry, a common heritage of demo- 
cratic institutions, a common sym- 
pathy born of the simultaneous build- 
ing of our similar governments in a 
new world, a common protection aris- 
ing from the natural barriers of sea 
and land resulting from the _ geo- 
graphical location of our countries, so 
that one blends unnoticeably into the 
other, and now with the intermarriage 
of our children and the overlapping of 
our business interests and professional 
pursuits, we should come to know and 
understand each other in the future so 
well that our international relations 
may be even more harmonious. 

In order that the international good 
will existing between the United 
States and Canada may be strength- 
ened, it is suggested that every Ki- 
wanis club arrange a suitable program 
to be given during United States-Can- 
ada Week between April 22-28. 

With a week of such synchronized 
programs, the psychological influence 
of 85,000 men thinking of their prob- 
lems in terms of mutual understanding 
and fellowship would be far-reaching. 


—_—_——_4———_ 


Toronto Hotels 
(From page 151) 


tenant governors. Many districts make 
it obligatory for their lieutenant gov- 
ernors to attend International con- 
ventions. 

There is full information on the 
reservation contracts as to hotel prices. 
Careful reading of the reservation con- 
tract and the explanatory sheet at- 
tached to it will inform the signer as 
to the hotel he can be assigned to and 
what price such assignment carries. 

Rates at the Toronto Convention are 
slightly lower than last year at Los 
Angeles and the Los Angeles prices 
were regarded as a “reasonable aver- 
age.”’ Kiwanians have definitely indi- 
cated during the years (in and out of 
depression) that the best hotels were 
the ones they desired to be assigned to 
and only when rooms in the best hotels 
were used up were assignments made 
elsewhere. 

With the two splendid large hotels 
of Toronto, the Royal York and the 
King Edward, under contract for the 
best possible accommodations, it is 
quite proper to assert that “more and 
better rooms at a lower scale of 
prices” are available this year than 
for many years. 
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A Memo to 
Business Men 


about 


Knowing Law 


Thousands of men today, who never intend to 
practice before the bar, are reading law. 

They realize that the law-trained man is 
more likely to be a leader—that law training 
makes clear, quick, correct thinking—that there 
is a real reason why legally-trained men head 
many of America’s greatest corporations. 

They realize, too, that the whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law and that 
the business man who knows law has often a 
distinct advantage for himself and his firm. 


PRACTICAL LAW THROUGH 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered by LaSalle 
has proven itself practical and valuable to over 
80,000 adults during the last 25 years. 

In certain permitted states every year 
LaSalle-trained men pass bar examinations 
with honor. 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSalle law training to use in business and 
find in it a guard against trouble and a very 
helpful aid to larger success and leadership. 


A MOST UNUSUAL LAW 
LIBRARY 


The basis of LaSalle law training is a fourteen- 
volume library compiled by leading law pro- 
fessors and lawyers—written specially for this 
purpose. 

This library might well be called—‘Law 
Simplified and Condensed’’—for it covers the 
whole basic field of law in an orderly, classified 
and simple manner. 

Supplementing this great library, are lectures 
and personal instruction of the highest grade, 
all under a definite, clear plan involving con- 
tinual use of the Problem Method, where you 
train in law by dealing with actual legal prob- 
lems—learn by doing the work—not by memo- 
rizing rules. The instructors are all members of 
the bar—experienced lawyers—now giving full 
time to helping other men learn law. 

To get the whole story—to judge wisely its 
possibilities for you—you must investigate. 
And the coupon below is an easy way to start 
that. 


LaSalle Extension University 
1908-1933—25 Years of Service to over 800,000 Members 


Dept. 4468-LR Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together with 
a free copy of your new booklet, “‘Law 
Training for Leadership.’ 


“OLAW 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 





O Business Management (1) Commercial Law 

0 Modern Salesmanship (Industrial Management 
OHigher Accountancy 0 Personnel Management 
OTraffic Management (Busi Corr dence 
O Banking and (Finance 





v 


O Business English 
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Ottawa—Crucible of 
A Nation 


(From page 158) 


Outstanding objectives or achieve- 
ments of past years: 

In the early years of our organiza- 
tion, various community activities 
were engaged in, one of the principal 
ones being the raising of over $40,- 
000.00 for the erection of a Maternity 
Hospital for the Salvation Army. On 
June 15, 1918, the Kiwanis Play- 
ground was formally opened. This 
playground was fully equipped by the 
club. In 1924 the club decided on 
one major activity instead of various 
minor ones and made arrangements 
with the Boys’ Club Confederation of 
New York to send an organizer to 


Ottawa. This was done and on the 
20th day of April, 1924, our Boys’ 
Club was opened. This club has 


proven a success from the start with 
a present membership of 561 and an 
all-time attendance for the month of 
March, 1933, of 6,083. A full-time 
superintendent is employed at a sal- 
ary of $1,800.00 per annum. The 
club operates on an annual budget of 
$3,500.00. The boys are taught reed 
work and woodwork; a gymnasium is 
placed at the disposal of the boys, and 
it is gratifying to know that on more 
than one occasion our Kiwanis Boys’ 


Club has been represented at the 
Amateur Boxing Championships in 
Toronto. 


Members of the Ottawa club who 
have had the honour of representation 
on the International and District 
Boards are as follows: A. H. Fitzsim- 
mons, District Governor, 1919; W. G. 
Keddie, District Governor, 1923; H. 
Stanley Higman, District Secretary- 
Treasurer, 1923; District Lieutenant- 
Governor, 1925; District Governor, 
1926; International Vice-President, 
1927; D. Roy Kennedy, District Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, 1931; and S. F. Dad- 
son, District Honorary  Secretary- 
Treasurer, 1926; Lieutenant-Governor, 
Eastern Division, 1927. 


QO" Rewards 


-—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in public or in everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto W ork Wonders W ith Words 
now sent free. 

This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
Popularity. 

talso ex ns how you can, 3 
New, easy home study method, be 
speaker and conquer stage fright; 
this bookle 


t will prove to be 
an evening wellspent, 
Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 








NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3610 Michigan Ave., Dept. 8184, Carcago, titincis 
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Choose Public Officials Wisely 


(From page 160) 


ment because those whom they spon- 
sor yield to their dictates rather than 
to the interests of the public. We 
have government by politicians, of 
politicians, and for politicians. 

Our form of government is essen- 
tially that of a party system. There 
is no doubt of that. But parties and 
people should be honest in their inten- 


tions, and unselfish in their deeds. 
The foundation of all government 
should be individual conscience and 


All should share in 
and all 


common sense. 
the benefits of government, 


should be subjected to an equitable 
portion of its burdens. 

The writer foresees no improve- 
ment unless and until right-minded 
citizens advantage by the priceless 
boon of the franchise. The ballot box 
is the only means of displacement, 
replacement, or implacement. Right- 
minded citizens must become right- 
doing citizens. People may think 


right, but so long as they fail to do 
right, nothing is accomplished. No 
one entitled to vote can fail to do so 
and meet the requirements of citizen- 
ship obligations. The use of the fran- 
chise is as great a duty as it is a 
privilege. 

None, except politicians, favor in- 
efficiency in public office, selfishness 
in public life, injudicious use of public 
funds, extravagance in public admin- 
istration, or any of the other evils at- 
tendant upon public affairs. 

Will you vote at the next, and all 
future elections? Are the seductive 
strains of laziness so enchanting as to 
drown the call of duty? Is indolence 
so sweet as to be bought at the price 
of citizenship happiness? Are _ the 
priceless purchases of ancestral sacri- 
fices to be ruthlessly squandered? 
Duty calls upon the sense of right to 
vindicate American citizenship at the 
polls. The birth of civic consciousness 


would be the death of civic ills. Let 


us seriously contemplate the privilege 
of the franchise and manfully dis- 
charge the obligation it imposes. The 
part we play in civic life rests with 
ourselves, its consequences with pos- 


terity. “The preservation of rights 
and liberties is, after all, the chief 
business of government.” The elec- 
torate must be called back to con- 
science and duty. 

Duties accompany rights. The 


primary duty is to vouchsafe to others 
equal rights; the secondary, to exer- 
cise our rights and see that others do 
the same. The stability of govern- 
ment is gauged by the percentage of 
its citizens interested in its support. 
Are you among those who want, but 
waste, the franchise? Legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive authority must 
be delegated, for it is impossible for 
all to govern. Every voter has a right 


to express his will as to the laws by 
which he is to be governed. 
This spring’s elections are largely 


confined to the judiciary. As to the 
relative importance of the three 
branches of government, legislative, 


judicial and executive, it is difficult to 
differentiate. All are essential. The 
interpretation of legislation is seldom 
an easy task. The judge whose deci- 
sions are dictated by justice frequently 
encounters legal obstacles. These 
arise when law-makers enact laws 
which are unjust or inequitable. If 
not the most important, the judicial 
branch of the government is equal to 
the others. Of it Channing said it is 
‘a department worth all others in the 
state.”” There, certainly, is the place 
where wrongs should be righted and 
justice dispensed impartially. 

Voters are apt to ignore their re- 
sponsibilities on occasions when judges 
are elected. The obligation to vote 
at these times is equally important as 
when other officials are chosen. 








Rail Rates to 


Toronto Attractive 
(From page 151) 


way to beat the convention rate is to 
be able to take advantage of special 
excursion rates and these special ex- 
cursion rates are just what you are 
urged to investigate. 

Chairmen of “On-to-Toronto’’ Com- 
mittees for districts will be furnished 
definite information along these lines 
by the rail representatives with whom 
they are working. 

Early indications are that there will 
be a revival of the heavy rail move- 
ments of previous years. Thousands of 
Kiwanians recall with great pleasure 
the delightful experiences of special 
train travel with all passengers on the 
train Kiwanians and their wives, con- 
vention-bound, with special dining and 
club cars and opportunities for fellow- 
ship and friendship hardly possible 
elsewhere. 

There is a little surprise in store for 
some of the Kiwanis visitors to Toron- 
to. All trains will come in at the Union 
Station and should your hotel assign- 
ment be at the Royal York hotel you 
just walk along a little tunnel and in 
a couple of minutes you are in the 
hotel lobby. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, owners and builders of the Royal 
York Hotel, constructed the tunnel to 
permit their guests to avoid inclement 
winter weather and to make unneces- 
sary the crossing of a heavily traveled 
street. The Royal York is across the 
street from the Union Station and the 
King Edward is but a few blocks away. 
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Let Justice Move 


(From page 167) 


ing that tyranny no longer ruled has 
long since abandoned the doctrine of 
presumption of innocence. The ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence is a ques- 
tion of fact to be determined in each 
case by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence and no presumption either of 
guilt or of innocence is a question of 
fact that is ever indulged in. That is 
also the Canadian system. A crime in 
Canada and England is punished with 
promptness and expedition with the 
result that it is said that there are 
fewer murders today in England in a 
whole year than occur in the city of 
Chicago in the same period of time. 
Let Justice Move 

Enact a law abolishing the presump- 
tion of innocence. Then let us try 
our criminal cases in a central place 
in each judicial circuit; let the crim- 
inal be prosecuted by a skillful and 
experienced prosecutor, elected or ap- 
pointed in each circuit; require that 
the case be tried immediately so that 
the recollection of witnesses will be 
fresh and the criminal have less 
chance to tamper with them. Then 
untie the shackles which bind the 
judge so that he can have as much 
right to express himself as has a juror. 
Give us these tools to work with and 
you will have no reason to question 
the efficiency of the courts. 


Kiwanis can Champion a Reform 

I know of no organized group of 
citizens in this country today as well 
qualified to champion the adoption of 
a system of modern legal procedure 
as Kiwanis’ International because 
wherever you are found you are the 
leaders in civic affairs of your respect- 
ive cities, and you are interested in 


everything which makes your homes, 
your families and your property safer 
from the onslaught of the criminal. 

All the tools I have asked for are 
within the gift of the legislatures of 
all the states of this union by which 
I mean that neither the Federal Con- 
stitution nor so far as I am informed, 
the Constitution of any state, prevents 
the passage in that state by its legisla- 
ture of laws sufficient to accomplish the 
results desired and to effectively rem- 
edy the evils attendant on our present 
antiquated system. 

The legislature of your state is 
composed of men who think and love 


just as you do—men who wish for the | 


same security and protection as you 
desire. These legislators are always 
influenced by the wishes and demands 
of their constituents. If you Kiwani- 
ans—who elect them—demand these 
reforms, the necessary legislation will 
be fortheoming and the better class of 
lawyers and the American and State 
Bar Associations will assist you in 
framing the necessary legislation, al- 
though it is a regrettable fact that but 
few reforms in legal procedure have 
been born at the Bar, as the craftsman 
seems to like to use the tools that fit 
his hand no matter how dull they 
may be. 

Kiwanis may do 
this situation. 
far as to say that your concerted ac- 
tion will alone give the American peo- 
ple the best and most efficient system 
of criminal procedure in the world. 

I make these suggestions 
hope and with the feeling that the 
spirit of your magnificent organization, 
reaching as it does, into every city in 


much to remedy 


America, will help us carry on the fight. 








You and Your Government 


For the benefit of those who may 
not be informed, this announcement is 
made of the broadcast presented by 
the Committee on Civic Education by 
Radio, of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio Education and the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association. 
This is the seventh series of a general 
subject of “Revising Local Govern- 
ment.”’ This is over the NBC nation- 
wide network every Tuesday evening 
from 7:15 to 7:45, Eastern Standard 
time. The series began February 13 
and continues to June 19. Many of 
the outstanding authorities on local 
government are speakers on this series 
and a number of the outstanding edu- 
cators in the country are in charge of 
the general arrangements. The entire 
series is presented in coéperation with 
the Committee on 

Broadcasts are reprinted and copies 
are available at 15¢ each. Any Ki- 


wanians interested may get full par- 
ticulars from the National Municipal 
League, 309 East 34th Street, New 
York City, or from the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio Education at 
60 East 47th Street, New York City. 


A Philosophy 

Said a philosopher one day: 
“Alike we tread the self-same way; 
I will help you; you can help me; 
Thus through our lives runs harmony. 
The time is short that we are here, 
Be thoughtful, hopeful, of good cheer. 
Soon Mother Earth unto her breast 
Will press us close in dreamless rest. 
Against this day let’s, you and I, 
Be friendly to the passer-by 
That with him after we are gone 
Some memory sweet will linger on.” 

John J. Langenbach, 

President, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Washington 
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Kimanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “E” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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100% Improvement 


vocal organs — 
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¥ you 
can now have the yoice you want. No! literature 
sent to anyone under 17 unless ai; y parent. 
PERFECT Yor INSTITUTE Stedto 23-14 
308 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


GOV'T JOBS | 


SALARY TO START 











® Railway Mail Clerk 
@ City Carrier 

@ Rural Carrier 

| @ Customs Inspector 


5105-5175 MONTH | @ Statistical Clerk 
Men-Women, age 18-50. Com- | B Post Office Clerk 


mon education. Short hours. 
Paid vacations. Cut out ad. Mark 
jobs desired, mail with name, 8 ae er a 
and full details will be sent you | nd hi 

at once about how to qualify. | B Watchman 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU | @ Postmaster 


Dept. (260 aa Sires” re | @ Typist 


@ Immigration Insp. 











The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 


PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 

practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 





























HARDY MAINE GROWN 


f VERGREENS 


25 BLUE SPRUCE $1.00 Postpaid 
Three Year Old, 4 to 8 in. Order today 


10 ORNAMENTAL TREES $2.00 
Any Assortment Delivery Prepaid 
All desirable varieties 

Mountain Ash; Carolina and 
Poplar; Tulip Tree; Maples; 
Ash; Walnut; Beech and 
White Oak. 
timber trees. 








Dogwood ; 
Lombardy 
Sweet Gum, ete. 
Chestnut; Pin, Red, and 
valuable ornamentals and 
Grow wealth! 


10 NUT TREES $2.00 
Any Assortment Delivery Prepaid 
Beech, the health nut; Black Walnut; 
Butternut; Filbert or Hazelnut. 12 to 
24 inches. 


| 

| 

| Sara 10 BIG FLOWERING SHRUBS $3. 
ee gees Beauty Bush; Butterfly Bush; Snowball; 
| Deutzia; Flowering Almond; Forsythia or Golden Bell; 
| Honeysuckle, white, red or pink; Hydrangea (Hills of 
| Snow); ragagr ite P. G.; Mock Orange; Spirea, red, 
| white, ro« wetgela. Delivery Prepaid 

All stock GUARANTEED TO GROW 


| Ask for price list. Dept. K44 FRYEBURG, ME. 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Holton of Elk- 
horn, Wisconsin, recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their mar- 
riage with a public program of music. 
For many years Kiwanian Holton 
was famous as a trombone soloist, 
and, in that capacity, joined Sousa’s 
band at its inception in 1892. He also 
appeared with such well known bands 
as Brooks’ New York band, Liberati’s 
Concert band, and was joint soloist 
with Herbert Clarke, noted cornetist. 
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Lincoln, Nebraska, Honors Frank O. Edgecombe 


RANK O. EDGECOMBE, much 

honored and loved Nebraskan 
newspaper publisher of the Geneva 
Signal, was the recipient of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for 1933, an 
honor awarded annually by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lincoln. 

On the program honoring him ad- 
dresses were made by Joseph G. Alden 
regarding Mr. Edgecombe’s_ distin- 
guished services as a country publisher 
and editor; former Governor Samuel 
R. McKelvie talked about the dis- 
tinguished services of the recipient as 
a community builder and citizen; and 
the medal was awarded by Frank 
Grant, president of the club. 

Appropriate music was provided by 
the University of Nebraska faculty 
trio. 

Joseph G. Alden, the editor of the 
York, Nebraska, Republican, said in 


part: “A great transformation has 
taken place in country newspaper 
making. The rugged, picturesque 


characters have nearly all departed. 
Intense partisanship has been super- 
ceded by something more effective. A 
considerable number of Nebraska ed- 
itors and publishers who are influential 
and respected citizens of their com- 
munities wield an influence throughout 
the State. Frank O. Edgecombe pur- 





MAGAZINE BINDERS 


A binder, made of special process ma- 
terial, that has the appearance of tooled 
leather. Holds 12 copies of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. Best way to retain your copies. 


Price $2.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
§20 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Start in the - 
¢ Dahlia Business 


Make a few dollars on the 
side and live 10 years longer 


Also save doctor's bills and kill worries. For $25 
we will send you 25 sprouted roots of named 
Dahlias, that have a score of 80 and above, such 
as Rudy Valee, Champoec, Watchung Wonder, 
Kathleen Norris, The World, Thomas Edison, 
Monmouth Champion An 80-page bound book 
with 65 illustrations on Dahlia growing and a 
year’s membership in the American Dahlia Soctety 
that issues a 30- to 40-page Dahlia Bulletin sev- 
era times a year 

Pay $10 down, you will at once get everything 
but the roots, they will be shipped at sprouting 
time, in May, you then pay the balance 

One fellow we started is now growing 2,000 
plants, has a gasoline cultivator and sells blooms 


and roots aside from his regular business 
Another fellow we started, now grows around 
800, his sale of roots is $300 to $600 each 


season just as a side hobby 

With the planting of 25 roots you will have a 
couple of hundred long stem blooms that sell at 
25e each and 100 roots at digging time 

Start now—get posted on how to grow Dahlias 
this spring. It's the fastest growing flower indus- 
try in the world Six to eight hundred Dahlia 
societies in the United States and many in foreign 
countries. 


WALTER H. OSTRANDER 
Member A. D. 8. and Kingston Kiwanis Club. 
28 Oak Street Kingston, N. Y. 

Rated with Bradstreet and Dun 

and State of N. Y. Bank, Kingston 

Grewer of Prize Winning Dahiias—Originator of 
Flerence Louise. 











sued a well planned course and never 
for a moment relaxed his purpose to 
make the Geneva Signal not only a 
community necessity but to give it 
standing as a moulder of public 
opinion in the State. Mr. Edgecombe’s 
contemporaries recognize him to be 
both a product of and a leader in a 
great profession. He has given his 
fellow editors and publishers a notable 
example of vision, industry, business 
acumen and executive skill, without 
which no newspaper undertaking could 
ever succeed. The members of this 
club are to be congratulated that they 
have chosen to recognize the power 
and influence of the country press. 

More than 300 Kiwanians, guests 
and ladies were present at the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Edgecombe’s newspapers have 
received many professional honors, in- 
cluding an editorial contest sponsored 
by an Omaha newspaper in 1922; in 
1923 The Signal won the national con- 
test for the best editorial sponsored 
by the Nebraska Editorial Association. 
He won more honors in 1924 and a 
silver service was awarded him by the 
Editoria and Publisher Magazine in 
1926. Last year one of his editorials 
won first prize in a contest sponsored 


by the Union Stockyards of South 
Omaha. 
Some years ago in an address be- 


fore the College of Journalism of the 
University of Nebraska, Editor Edge- 
combe said: “The highest achievement 
of an editor is to make plain and de- 
sirable the high things of life, to in- 
form those needing information, to 
cheer the downcast, to refresh the 
weary, to inspire the discouraged, to 
shame the sordid, to thwart the op- 
pressor, to ennoble labor, to beautify 
the drab, to make righteousness read- 
able.” 





The Governors of 1933 


The Kiwanis District Governors for 
the year 1933 have constituted them- 
selves into an order of friendliness. A 
charter for this group, the idea of 
which originated with Edwin F. Hill, 
Governor of the Capital District last 
year and Chairman of the Internation- 
al Committee on Publicity, states the 
whole idea very clearly. 

It begins with this little verse: 
“Rally ’round the ‘K’, boys, 

And listen to this plea: 
‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot’ 
By the Governors of ’33’?” 

“Fellowship has been the means of 
forming many enduring friendships in 
Kiwanis. The Governors of the Twenty- 
nine Districts representing the nearly 
1,900 clubs of Kiwanis International in 
the United States and Canada for 1933 
are so impressed with this fact that 
they hereby constitute themselves into 
an Order of Friendliness. This is done 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


by no authority granted by anyone or 
any organization, but by virtue of the 
attainments of the District Governors.” 

It goes on to say that in recognition 
of the mutual high regard for each 
other since the meeting of the District 
Governors-elect at the International 
Council meeting held in Chicago in 
November, 1932, these Governors have 
now organized themselves into this 
group and that in coming to the close 
of their administration last December, 
these Governors affixed their signatures 
to the charter as a token of the esteem 
they held for each other. 

The charter was then endorsed by 
Immediate Past President Carl E. Endi- 
cott and President Joshua L. Johns and 
witnessed by International Secretary 
Parker and Assistant International Sec- 
retary Kimball. 

The whole idea got a lot of news- 
paper publicity for Kiwanis. 


In Memoriam 

















Eimer E. Spear. 


Kiwanians will regret to learn of the 
death of Elmer E. Spear, the late dis- 
trict governor of the New England 
District. Having served as president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Everett, Mass- 
achusetts in 1925, he developed as a 
leader and held various succeeding of- 
fices. In 1926 he was trustee of his 
club, district committee chairman and 
lieutenant governor and the following 
year served as secretary of his club, 
chairman of the district Committee on 
Lieutenant Governor the next year, 
was chairman of the district conven- 
tion in 1928 and was elected governor, 
serving in 1929. He was a member 
of the International Committee on 
Laws and Regulations for 1931-1932, 
was chairman of the New England Dis- 
trict Committee on Public Affairs in 
1933 and also served again as secre- 
tary of the Everett club the last two 
years. In December, 1933, he left 
Everett and became a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Boston. 
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Spring Supplies for Kiwanis Clubs 


Road Signs 





HOTEL SHERMAN 


THURSDAY 12:15 


ce 
CHICAGO 


Porcelain Enamel 


Vitreous 
single-faced Road Signs—36” diameter, 
made of 18 gauge specially prepared 


Genuine 


steel, edges reinforced by 1”x1'/’ 
angle iron, emblem in three colors. 
Sign will not peel, discolor, rust or tar- 
nish. Brilliance of color guaranteed 
for ten years service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4”x4” post included. Post 
not included. 

Auxiliary plate 8”’x24” to provide 
name of place and time of meetings. 
Auxiliary plate 6”’x18” to 
name of city or town. 


provide 


Plates of genuine Vitreous Porcelain 
Enamel, single-faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared steel. 

Price complete $12.50 each f. o. b. 
Chicago 





Kiwanis Song Books—with Music 


Less than 25 copies 25¢ each 
Lots of 25 to 50 copies 20c each 
Lots of 50 or more 15¢ each 
Without Music 
Lee 7c each 





Decalcomania 
Transparencies 








Used on store windows and automobile 
windshields 


white. 


Colors are gold, blue and 


Window Size, 714 in. 
Less than 25 15¢ each 
25 or more. 10c each 


Windshield Size, 314 in. 


Less than 25 10c each 


25 or more Sc each 


Auto Radiator 
Plates 





(Illustration shows 3 size) 


This attractive emblem 1S m aide of 


metal that will not rust ort corrode, 


ind is not affected by weather 


The background is in blue enamel, the 
letters in polished metal. An_ orna- 
ment to any car. Fits any radiator, 
and can be easily attached in a mo 
ment so it will not rattle or jar loose, 
or can be had with bracket to attach 
to front or rear license plates 


Price (any quantity) 25¢ each 





Send Orders to 








Kiwanis 


Book Ends 


New book ends with the Kiwanis em- 
blem have been made up and are now 
ready for sale. 

Made of brass, beautifully engraved, 
with gold finish and Kiwanis emblem in 
blue and white. 

Particularly suitable for your home, of- 
fice, attendance prize, memento for 
guest speaker, etc. 


Price, per pair $1.50 


Gongs for 
Club Meetings 


Beautiful new model bronze gong. No 
club can afford to be without one. This 
gong cuts through noise while a gavel 
does not successfully do so. Much more 
attractive than a gavel. Its quality and 
beauty make a fine appearance and the 
tone is pleasant to the ear. Especially 
necessary on occasions where there are 
large gatherings. 

Polished bronze, nine and one-half 
inches in height. The bronze emblem 
is alike on both sides. The striker is 
strong and attractive with brass trim- 
mings and double padded black leather 
ends. 


$18.00 


Price complete with striker 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. . . . 


Chicago, IIl. 

















